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A TRADE MARK AS GOOD AS A BOND 








LIMITED 
MAKERS OF 


NINE ELMS 
PURE PAINT PRODUCTS 


These products are the first choice of those who have experienced the greater 
satisfaction of using only materials which are in the famous FARMILOE tradition 
of quality. The list below includes only a small selection from a range of materials 
which includes sanitary, plumbing, glazing and decorators’ equipment of all kinds, 
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NINE ELMS WHITE LEAD 
PAINT AND COLOURS 


In its original white form this 
famous paint is guaranteed to be 
made only from Genuine White 
Lead, Pure Linseed Oil, the best 
Liquid Driers and Thinners. With 
the addition of pigment, NINE 
ELMS PURE PAINT is also avail- 
able in a wide range of colours. 


FAROMAT A fat wall paint 
with a matt velvety finish. It 
has immense hiding and covering 
capacity, is easily applied, remains 
in perfect suspension and has an 
after-flow unprecedented with 
this type of paint. At present 
available in ten pastel shades and 
white. 
























































FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS 
PAINT The original hard- 
wearing, weather resisting, hard- 
gloss preservative paint. It gives 
complete protection against 
weather and atmospheric con- 
ditions, and can be used for both 
interior and exterior work. Dries 
with an enamel-like gloss. Avail- 
able in an increasingly wide range 
of beautiful colours. 





NINE ELMS ALUMINIUM 


PAINT An untarnishable paint 
of great covering capacity which 
is easy to apply and requires no 
undercoating. Being anticorrosive, 
it stands up particularly well to 
the rigours of marine weather. It 
has proved ideal for use on all 
exposed ironwork such as railings, 
lamp standards, etc. 





CEILINGITE A ceiling dis- 
temper giving a solid white surface 
that. cannot be obtained with 
ordinary whitewash. It requires 
only the addition of cold water to 
be ready for use. CEILINGITE is 
not washable and can easily be 
removed when necessary. Supplied 
blued, unblued, and standard deep 
cream. 


NINE ELMS VIRGIN 


WHITE A dense white flat 
undercoating for inside use. It 
has very high covering and hiding 
power and can be brushed easily 
on large flanks. It may be used 
as undercoating for enamel, oil 
gloss paint,or as a base for scumble. 
May be tinted as required. 








NINE ELMS OIL-BOUND 


WATER PAINT A washable 
distemper with an _ established 
reputation. Being in paste form it 
is easily handled and only requires 
thinning with water. For use on 
Plaster, Stone,Wood, or Paper. Use 
Petrifying Liquid instead of water 
to render work more waterproof. 
In white and ten delightful colours. 





NINE ELMS IMPLEMENT 


PAINT An extremely durable, 
hard-drying paint of the highest 
quality, specially prepared for use 
on Agricultural Implements and 
Industrial Machinery. It can be 
brushed on or sprayed and pro- 
duces a very high gloss. Available 
in seven colours: Canary, Orange, 
Red, Blue, Green, Grey and Black, 
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Page 147: Double Profil: Une Nouvelle Conception 
du Style Elisabéthain de Wollaton Hall, par Nikolaus 
Pevsner. L’appréciation de l’architecture de l’époque 
de la reine Elisabeth en Angleterre a souffert non 
seulement de lenthousiasme excessif et quelque 
peu trop pratique de l’ére Victorienne mais aussi de 
Vattitude de supériorité des néo-Georgiens; une 
nouvelle conception du style dit ‘Elisabéthain’ est 
done désirable depuis bien longtemps. Dans cet 
article, Nikolaus Pevsner s’achemine pour la 
premiére fois vers une nouvelle évaluation du 
style en question. En prenant Wollaton Hall, 
prés de Nottingham, comme exemple, il expose la 
nature 4 double face de l’architecture Elisabéthaine 
qui, d’une part, en se servant consciemment des 
formes médiévales, s’associa au Maniérisme Con- 
tinental et a la ‘décadence’ impliquée par ce terme 
et, d’autre part, en donnant aux motifs puisés de 
ce Maniérisme méme un caractére allégre et robuste, 
fit preuve d’étre l’expression fidéle d’une nation 
perspicace composée de commergants maritimes. 

Page 163: Le Prochain Pas? par J. M. Richards. 
Nous avons vu s’établir pendant les troisiéme et 
quatriéme décades du présent siécle ce qu’il suffisait 
alors d’appeler ‘l’architecture moderne.’ La décade 
suivante trouva que cette classification était trop 
simple, car du moment ow la Bataille livrée contre 
les Styles fut gagnée, il devint évident que l’archi- 
tecture qui les avait remplacés avait elle-méme un 
long chemin 4 parcourir avant de développer des 
qualités positives & peu prés équivalentes. L’im- 
passe dans laquelle se trouvent les architectes de 
nos jours peut s’expliquer d’une fagon générale en 
disant qu’ils éprouvent le besoin d’un idéal humain 
aussi bien que scientifique. Dans ces pages, J. M. 
Richards indique les dangers que la situation 
actuelle peut entrainer—y compris le danger que 
le ‘fonctionnalisme’ ne devienne un style aussi 
étroit que n’importe lequel des plus anciens—et 
déméle de la multitude de voies indirectes et de 
culs-de-sac les trois principales routes suivies par 
les architectes contemporains pour sortir de cette 
impasse. I] définit ces chemins comme étant (1) 
Vexploitation maximum de la mécanisation, (2) 
Vhumanisation consciente, et (3) Vabord social- 
réaliste. Il conclut en affirmant ‘qu-il n’y a aucune 
nécessité d’abandonner le fonctionnalisme a la 
recherche d’un idiome architectural capable de 
reproduire toute cette gamme d’expression qu’exige 
son but humain; il faut seulement comprendre que 
le ‘‘fonctionnalisme,”” par sa propre nature méme, 
implique le contraire de cette tendance que l’on 
tend a lui attribuer: son but ne consiste done pas 4 
tout réduire 4 de simples généralisations . . . mais a 
lassocier encore plus étroitement aux particularités 
essentielles du temps, de l’endroit et du propos 
envisagé.’ 

Page 185: Cinquante Eglises Nouvelles, par H. M. 
Colvin. En 1711, le Parlement vota une loi grevant 
d’un impét le charbon aux fins de construire 
‘Cinquante églises nouvelles dans, ou a proximité 
des Cités de Londres et de Westminster, ou dans les 
faubourgs s’y rattachant.’ Ce total de cinquante 
s’avéra un chiffre trop ambitieux, conséquence due 
en partie au fait que le Décret en question était une 
mesure des ‘Tories’ (Parti Conservateur), et que 
les ‘Whigs’ (Parti Libéral) reprirent le pouvoir au 


bout de quatre ans. Néanmoins, cette mesure 
produisit des résultats plus impressionnants, du 
point de vue de larchitecture, que tout autre 
décret adopté par le Parlement depuis lors; car les 
quelques églises qui furent construites com- 
prenaient entre autres les six chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, les grandes églises 4 West- 
minster et & Deptford de Thomas Archer, et la 
premiére construction importante de James Gibbs, 
St. Mary-le-Strand. Dans le présent article, H. M. 
Colvin donne pour la premiére fois un apercu 
détaillé des conséquences architecturales de la loi 
en question. Non seulement parle-t-il des églises 
effectivement baties, en fournissant un abrégé 
des comptes y relatifs, mais il reproduit aussi les 
plans de dix autres églises, plans qui étaient con- 
servés avant 1854 dans la chantrerie de Henri V 
a PAbbaye de Westminster, mais qui ont disparu 
depuis. Un de ces projets non-exécutés revétit la 
forme d’un temple périptére—ce qui est d’un in- 
térét considérable étant donné que, a part un seul 
édifice de jardin se trouvant a Stowe, il ne semble 
exister aucun autre exemple de l'utilisation de cette 
forme en Angleterre avant le dix-neuviéme siécle. 
Mr. Colvin attribue ce dessin 8 Hawksmoor, ayant 
découvert d’autres plans de constructions périptéres 
eréés par lui. 

Page 193: Les Gratte-ciel: le Retour a la Terre, par 
Winston Weisman. Il y a quinze ou vingt ans, il 
était de mode d’envisager la cité future comme une 
agglomération de gratte-ciel gigantesques. Cepen- 
dant, le gratte-ciel actuel, au lieu de continuer 4 
s’élever, parait s’établir autour d’une moyenne de 
trente étages. Dans cet article, Winston Weisman 
explique pourquoi il en est ainsi, et analyse les 
facteurs régissant le plan de huit gratte-ciel im- 
portants en voie de construction ou récemment 
achevés aux Etats-Unis. Il démontre qu’il y a tout 
lieu de croire que (‘a moins qu’un Etat dictatorial 
quelconque ne se plaise a glorifier son régne en 
édifiant des gratte-ciel d’une extréme hauteur’), la 
grande ére des gratte-ciel est maintenant passée. 


AVIS AUX PERSONNES DESIRANT 
S’ABONNER A LA REVUE 

Le papier n’étant plus rationné en Angleterre en 
ce qui concerne l’exportation, les abonnements 4 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW peuvent étre main- 
tenant acceptés pour la France et autres pays 
étrangers. 

Le prix d’abonnement, franco de port, est de 
£2.0.0 par an, payable d’avance, et les ordres 
d’abonnement peuvent étre envoyés soit directement 
aux Editeurs, The Architectural Press, 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Londres, S.W.1, soit par Jl inter- 
médiaire des principaux dépositaires de journaux 
et agences d’abonnement frangais. 
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Seite 147: Doppelgesicht: eine abermalige Analyse 
des Elisabethanischen Stils anldsslich Wollaton 


Hall von Nikolaus Pevsner. Die Wertung der Archi- 
tektur des Elisabethanischen Zeitalters in England 
hat unter einem iibermassigen und allzu praktischen 
Enthusiasmus der Victorianischen Aera ebenso zu 
leiden gehabt wie unter der iiberlegenen Einstellung 
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der Neo-Georgianer. Eine neue Wertung des 
Elisabethanischen Stils ist langst fallig. Im vorlie- 
genden Aufsatz macht Nikolaus Pevsner die 
ersten Schritte zu diesem Unternehmen, An 
Wollaton Hall (in der Nahe von Nottingham) als 
einem typischen Beispiel setzt er die Gespoltenheit 
Elisabethanischer Architektur auseinander, einer- 
seits die bewusste Verwendung mittelalterlicher 
Formen, verbunden mit kontinentalem Manier- 
ismus und der ‘Dekadenz,’ die darin inbegriffen 
ist und andererseits der heitere ja derbe Charakter, 
den Motive bekommen, die aus dem Bereich 
eben dieses Manierismus stammen, als wahrer 
Ausdruck eines bejahenden Volkes seefahrender 
Kaufleute. 

Seite 163: Der ndchste Schriit? von J. M. Richards. 
Die zwanziger und dreissiger Jahre des 20ten 
Jahrhunderts sahen das Werden dessen was man 
damals mit der Bezeichnung moderne Architektur 
geniigend zu charakterisieren glaubte. Die vierziger 
Jahre fanden diese Etikette zu einfach, denn im 
Augenblick als die Schlacht gegen _historische 
Stile gewonnen war, wurde es klar, dass die Archi- 
tektur, die an ihre Stelle getreten war, einen langen 
Weg vor sich habe, ehe sie ein Aequivalent fiir ihre 
positiven Eigenschaften aufweisen kénne. Die 
Verlegenheit, in der die Architekten sich heute 
befinden, kann am besten damit umschrieben 
werden, dass man sagt, sie empfinden das Bediirfnis 
nach einem menschlichen so gut wie nach einem 
wissenschaftlichen Ideal. Im vorliegenden Aufsatz 
betont J. M. Richards die Gefahren, die die gegen- 
wartige Lage bedrohen, einschliesslich der Gefahr, 
dass der Funktionalismus ein ebenso engherziger 
Stil werde wie die friiheren Stile. Aus der Fille von 
Abwegen und toten Punkten hebt der Verfasser die 
drei Hauptlinien heraus, die von zeitgenéssischen 
Architekten eingeschlagen wurden, um aus dieser 
Sackgasse herauszu kommen einen Ausweg aus 
dieser Sackgasse zu finden. Es sind dies (1) die 
grésstmégliche Ausbeute des Mechanisierung, 
(2) bewusste Humanisierung, (3) eine sozialrealis- 
tische Einstellung. Daraus zieht der Verfasser den 
Schluss: ‘es lage kein Anlass vor, auf der Suche 
nach einer architektonischen Sprache die in vollem 
Masse menschlichen Aufgaben angemessen sei, 
den Funktionalismus aufzugeben, man miisse nur 
begreifen, dass die Natur des Funktionalismus auch 
das Gegenteil dessen einschliesse was ihm im 
allgemeinen zugeschrieben wird; er zielt nicht nur 
auf Verallgemeinerungen ab . . . sondern verbindet 
alles aufs engste mit den wesentlichen Einzelheiten 
von Zeit, Ort und Zweck.’ 

Seite 185: Fiinfzig neue Kirchen von H. M. Colvin. 
Im Jahre 1711 erliess das Parlament ein Gesetz, das 
einen Zoll auf Kohlen auferlegte zwecks Erbauung 
von fiinfzig neuen Kirchen in London und West- 
minster oder deren Vororten. Die Zahl von fiinfzig 
Kirchen war ein zu ehrgeiziges Ziel, teils auch 
deshalb, weil es ein Tory-Gesetz war und die 
Whigs nach vier Jahren wieder zur Macht kamen. 
Aber vom architektonischen Standpunkt aus hat 
dies Gesetz wesentlichere Ergebnisse gezeitigt 
als irgendein ahnlicher Parlamentserlass, denn unter 
den erbauten Kirchen waren sechs hervorragende 
von Hawksmoor, Thomas Archer’s grosse Kirchen 
in Westminster und Deptford und James Gibbs’ 
erste bedeutende Kirche: Saint Mary-le-Strand. 





































































Im vorliegenden Aufsatz gibt H. M. Colvin den 
ersten umfassenden Bericht iiber das architek- 
tonische Ergebnis dieses Erlasses mit Ausziigen 
aus den Rechnungen. Ausserdem verdffentlicht 
er Plaine von zehn weiteren Kirchen, die vor 1854 in 
Heinrichs V. Kapelle in Westminster aufbewahrt 
wurden und seitdem verschwunden sind. Eine 
dieser unausgefiihrten Kirchen hatte die Form 
eines von Séulen umgebenen dorischen Tempels, 
ein bemerkenswerter Umstand, denn abgesehen 
von einem Gartenpavillon in Stowe gibt es kein 
Beispiel dieser Bauart in England vor dem 19-ten 
Jahrhundert. H. M. Colvin schreibt diesen Entwurf 
Hawksmoor zu, da er auch andere Entwiirfe mit 
dorischer Saiulenfassade von ihm entdeckt hat. 
Seite 1938: Vom Wolkenkratzer zuriick zur Erde 
von Winston Weisman. Vor 15 und 20 Jahren war es 
iiblich, sich die Stadt der Zukunft als eine Stadt 
monumentaler Wolkenkratzer vorzustellen. Heute 
jedoch hat man den Eindruck, dass die Wolken- 
kratzer anstatt zu wachsen zu einer Gesamthéhe 
von etwa 80 Stockwerken zuriickgehen. Im vorlie- 
genden Aufsatz erliutert Winston Weisman die 
Griinde weshalb es so kommen musste und unter- 
sucht die Plane von acht niedrigeren Wolken- 
kratzern, die kiirzlich in den Vereinigten Staaten 
errichtet worden sind. Er zeigt, dass alles dafiir 
spricht (‘vorausgesetzt, dass ein totalitarer Staat 
es nicht fiir nétig befindet, seine Bedeutung in 
himmelstiirmenden Wolkenkratzern zu bekunden’) 
dass die Zeit der hohen Wolkenkratzer voriiber sei. 


FUER ZUKUENFTIGE ABONNENTEN 

Da Papier in England fiir Export nicht langer 
rationiert ist, kénnen Abonnements auf die 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW vom Ausland ange- 
nommen werden. 

Der Betrag fiir portofreie Zustellung ist £2 
jahrlich, zahlbar im voraus. Bestellungen erbeten 
beim 

Ausland-Zeitungshandel 
We Saarbach, 
Frankenstrasse 14, 
K6ln - Junkersdorf, 
oder bei den fiihrenden Zeitungs—und Abonne- 
ments-Agenturen. 
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. 147. HVKONAW NEBSHEP. JIBOMHOT 
ITPOOMIIb: — TEPECMOTP EJIM3ABETHH- 
CKOTO CTHUIA ,,BOJJITOH XOJVIA". 

Onenka apxutextypst Eysmsaseranckoit onoxn 
Auraum cTpaqaer, Kak OT lpeyRexHveHHO-npakTu- 
WeCKOro BHTYsHa3Ma ONOXH KOposesE Likropin, Trak 


H OT BHCOKOMepHOTO OTHOIMeHHA MpequAyuelt eit 
SIOXH; H BpeMA y2ke JaBHO HACTYMMIO AIA Nepeonenku 
Exmaasetuuckoro cruia. B stot cratse Hukonait 
Ilessnep npequpHunMact NepBHe Warn 10 HallpapseHimo 
Tako mepeowenku. iia wamoctpauo Huxonait 
Tlesauep deper ,,Boanton Xona“, Oompmott Sapexnit 
yom O1u3 ropoxa Horraurem (WeHTpasdbHada yacTbh 
Aura). ApTop yKa3bipaeT Ha ,yasu3mM Enusapernn- 
CKOil APXHTeKTYPHI: C OFHOL CTOPOHEI CBOHM OCTOpOIK- 
HEIM ynloTpebsieHiem cpequeBekosHIx (opm, Eamnsa- 
BCTHHCKaA APXHTCKTYpa NPHMKHYJa K KOHTHHEHTAJIB- 
HOMY MaHepH3My H ,,JlekaeHcTBy“, a ¢ Ipyroti cropouH 
TeM, 4TO OHA Jala BeceIHit M sqopoBLii xXapakTep 
MOTHBAM, 3alIMCTBOBAaHHLIME OT TOTO ke caMmoro 
MaHepu3Ma, ExusapeTuickad apXxitrekTypa WoKasasa 
ce6s1 jelicTBHTCULHLIM BEIpasHTelem Ayxa ruayamett 
Bllepe HAH MOPAKOB H KYIIOB. 


Crp. 163. AH. M. PAYAPAC. CJIETYIONMN 
IAT ? 


Jipaqyatile H TpHAUaTEe roqE sTOTO croueTua 6H 
CBUACTCIAMH YCTAUOBIeEHHA TOTO, YTO TOT MOKHO 
Ob10 HasbaTb coppeMeHHOit apxuteKTypoit. Copoxo- 
BHe TOM Hall Takoe oNpejesenue CIMMIKOM mpo- 
CTLIM; IOTOMY 4T0, Kak TOIbKO ,,bopp6a“ nporus 
»CTueli* Oba BHMTpaka, CTasO HCHO, YTO apxuTeK- 
Type, KoTOPasd 3aHAla MX MeCTO, H€ XBaTauO MHOTUX 
TOIOHKUTENLUBIX KAYECTB CTApEIX cTHIe. Satpyque- 
Hie, B KOTOPOM OYVTHINCh APXHTEKTOPLI, MOMKeT OLITL 
OUMCaHO B OONMIX YepTax, FOBOPA, ITO OHM YYBCTBYIOT 
HYK]Y, KaK B YeOBeYeCKOM, Tak MH B HayYHOM Hyeate. 
B otoii cratse Jk. M. Pauapye ykasbipaer Ha onacno- 
CTH CBOiCTBeHHLIe B aHHOM NON0KeHHA — BKIIOUaA 
ONacTHOCTh MpeppalleHua caMoro *yHKUMOHaIM3Ma B 
CTHIb, TAKOIL ke OrpanHMvenublii, Kak WM crapHle — H 
ABTOP BHBOJUT H3 MHOKECTRA PasIHYHEIX TeopeTiuye- 
CKHX NO{xoj[0B (HeKOTOpEle SeqULIe NO coxeprxtanuio), 
TPM TUaBHbIX MYTH, IPHHATHIe COBPeEMeHHEIMH aPXUTeK- 
TOPaMH, KOTOPAe MOFIH Obl BEIBECTH HX M3 HX 8aTpyque- 
Bit. Orn Tp nyTH JK. M. Puyapyc oupexeaser Kak: 
1) MakcHManbHoe HCIOIb30BauMe =©6MeXallusalin, 
2) cosHaTeibHoe o¥enOBeIHBalne, HM 3) colMaJbHO- 
peauucTuyecknt noyxoy. OH IpAXoOmMT K 3ak0ueHMIO, 
YTO ,,HeT OCHOBAHIA OTKASEIBATLCA OT PYAKIHONATH3Ma 
B OWCKAaX apxXHTekTyploro cTHia, cnocobnoro 
TOMHOCThIO BHPasHTb ero YeNOBeYeCKHe HY; HW 
TONbKO HY3KHO MONMMATD, YTO PYHKIMOHAIN3M CaM 110 
ce6e, 10 cBoemy cyllecTBy, No_pasyMeBaeT OOpaTHoe 
TOrO, YTO EMY PaspelllaeTcA MOpasyMeBaTb: TO CTD, 
He JOBeCTH BCe TO WMMpOKHX ObobmenMH ... . a, 10 
Mepe BOSMOIRHOCTIL, CONNBHTh AX C PIAaBHBIMIT WeTatAMIt 
BpemMeli, MeCTa If eH, 


Crp. 185. F.M. KOSIBUH. TATBIECHT HOBLIX 

IJEPKBEM. 

B 1711 rogy yepes Ilapnament npomen saxon, 
KOTOpHt YCTaHOBHI HOBHH Hator Ha yromb. Haxnor 
STOT FOMHeU On OTS HCHONbZOBaH ist MOcTpolKH 
»IATHeCATH HOBLIX Depkpeli B DeHTpe HIM BOIM3H 
Jlongona u Becrmaucrepa, ua ero oKpectuoctsax“. 
Ilocrpoiika isiTayecaTa WepkKBeit OKasaIACh CHIIKOM 





60IbmMM 3ayanHeM, B ocobenHOCcTH eme NOTOMy, ITO 
8aKOH 8TOT ABIANCA Mepoli KOHCepBaTHBHOTO MpasH- 
TeIbCTBA, KOTOPOe Yepes YerEIpe TOAa SHO saMeHeHO 
»Burama (aubepamnl). Bee 2ke, pesyabTaTH 9TOTO 
BakOHa, C TOUKM B8PeCHHA APXHTeKTYpH, HMenH Boxee 
ruyOokoe BIMAHHe YeM Kakoii 1H00 pyro saKon0- 
npoext IlapmamentTa: Tak Kak K YHCIy HeMHOTHX 
Qepkseli, KOTOpHe B TOT MepHoy, Su MOCTpoeEH, 
oTHOcaTcA megespH Hukouan ToyKemepa, BeuMKiC 
Nepkosune octpotika Becrmmucrepa u Jleropja 
Tomaca Apuepa, i leppasd BarkHad nocrpolika JiKeiimca 
Tu6ca — ,,Cr. Mopa ue Crpang*. B oto craree 
I’. M. Koasnu yaer nepsuit ucveprnBani oTrer 06 
A@PXHTeKTYPULIX PesyILTaTax 9TOrO 3aKoHa. Tlomamo 
pas6opa iepKBel yxKe MOCcTpoeHHHIX HM KpaTKOro 
OTYeTAa HCTOPUH HX NOCTPoeK, OH NpejlcTaBIAeT WANE 
elle JecaAtH WepKBeli, KOTOpHe 70 1854-ro roga coxepxKa- 
auch B yacoBHe Texpnxa 6-ro sp Becrmuucrepckom 
A66atcrse (JlonqoH), HO ¢ Tex Op uciesHyBMMX. 
B oyuOM 13 9THX HeHCHONB30BAaNNHX WiaHax 641.1 
HaiieH PUCyHOK XpaMa, OKpy:KeHHOro KOWIOHAMH 
(,Mepuntepad TeMmuI“), KOTOpHIt ABILAeTCH HcK0qH- 
TCIbHO HMHTepeCHEIM B BHJLy TOLO, JTO, OMMMO efHH- 
CTBeHHOI cayoBol nocTpoiiku B ropoye Croyse, 10 
CKOJbKY M3BeCTHO, HET HH O(UOTO IpitMepa ynorpebse- 
Hus aTOi dopMH B Aura yo 19-ro Bexa. I'-n Kousnu 
DpHunchiBacT aT pucyaku ToyKcmopy, Ha ocHOBaHH 
HalijeHibix HM ,,.lepHutTepas“ p¥cyHKOB TOTO 2Ke 


apxuTekTopa. 
Crp. 193. BURCTOH BEACMAH. HEBO- 
CPEBEL: BO3SBPAINEHHE K 3EMIUIE. 
TlatnaquaTb—jpaquatTb eT TOMy Hasayt 64110 MOHO 
npercraxiite cebe Kapruny 6byqymero ropona, Kak ro- 
pox ruraurcKux Hebockpebos. Ho Tenepb moxorKe Ha 
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The Cover 1950 is the centenary of the con- 
ception of that greatest of all exhibition buildings, 
the Crystal Palace. The engraving on the cover, 
from an /Ilustrated London News of the time, shows 


one of the most dramatic moments in the erection of 


Joseph Paxton’s masterpiece—the raising of the 
first of the semi-circular arches of the transept 
before a crowd of onlookers which included Prince 
Albert. Christopher Hobhouse, in /85/ and the 
Crystal Palace, quotes a contemporary account 
which says: ‘After His Royal Highness’s minute 
inspection of the whole of the structure, the carriage 
drew up for his departure. Just then a brewers’ 
dray, laden with 250 gallons of beer, entered the 
gates, and was received with loud cheers . . . to 
the manifest pleasure of the Prince who repeatedly 
acknowledged them.’ 


146 Stockholm Sports Exhibition, 1949 


147 Double Profile: a Reconsideration of 
the Elizabethan Style as seen at 
Wollaton by Nikolaus Pevsner Appre- 
ciation of the architecture of the Elizabethan 
age in England has suffered from both the 
excessive and somewhat too practical 

enthusiasm of the Victorians and the superior 
attitude of the neo-Georgians; a new evalua- 
tion of the Elizabethan style is long overdue. 
In this article Nikolaus Pevsner takes the 
first steps towards such an evaluation. With 
Wollaton Hall, near Nottingham, as his type 
example, he exposes the double-faced nature 
of Elizabethan architecture, which on the 
one hand, in its self-conscious use of medieval 
forms, allied itself with Continental Manner- 
ism and the ‘decadence’ which that implies, 
and on the other hand, in the cheerful 
and robustious character which it gave to 
motifs taken from that very Mannerism, 
showed itself a true expression of a forward- 
looking nation of seafaring business-men. 
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154 Training College in Barbados 4rchi- 
tect: Leo de Syllas 


The Next Step? by J. M. Richards 
The twenties and thirties of this century 
saw the establishment of what it was then 
sufficient to call modern architecture. The 
forties found that label too simple; for as 
soon as the Battle against the Styles had 
been won it became apparent that the 
architecture that had taken their place had 
a long way to go before developing any 
equivalent of their positive qualities. The 
quandary in which architects now find 
themselves may be described broadly by 
saying that they feel the need for a human 
as well as a scientific ideal. In this article 
J. M. Richards points out the dangers 
inherent in the present situation—including 
the danger of functionalism itself becoming 
a style, as hide-bound as any of the older 
ones—and disentangles from the multitude 
of byways and dead-ends the three main 
routes adopted by contemporary architects 
to lead them out of their difficulties. These 
he defines as (1) the maximum exploitation 
of mechanization, (2) conscious humaniza- 
tion, and (3) the social-realist approach. He 
concludes that there is ‘no call to abandon 
functionalism in the search for an archi- 
tectural idiom capable of the full range of 
expression its human purposes require; only 
to understand that functionalism itself, by 
its very nature, implies the reverse of what 
it is also allowed to imply: not reducing 
everything to broad generalizations . . . but 
relating it ever more closely to the essential 
particulars of time and place and purpose.’ 


Offices at Wallsend on Tyne 4rchi- 
tects: Richard Sheppard and Partners 


Fifty New Churches by H. M. Colvin 
In 1711 Parliament passed an Act imposing 
a duty on coals for the building of ‘Fifty 
new churches in or near the Cities of London 
and Westminster or the Suburbs thereof.’ 
Fifty proved an over-ambitious total, partly 
because the Act was a Tory measure and 
within four years the Whigs regained power. 
Yet it produced more impressive results, 
architecturally speaking, than any Act of 
Parliament has since; for the few churches 
that were built included the six masterpieces 
of Nicholas Hawksmoor, Thomas Archer’s 
great churches at Westminster and Deptford, 
and James Gibbs's first important building, 
St. Mary le Strand. In this article H. M. 
Colvin gives the first comprehensive account 
of the architectural results of this Act. 
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197 Skyscrapers: the Return to Earth by 
Winston Weisman Fifteen and twenty 
years ago it was fashionable to picture the 
city of the future as a city of giant sky- 
scrapers. But today the skyscraper, instead 
of growing taller, appears to be settling 
down to a height of thirty storeys or so. In 
this article Winston Weisman explains why 
this should be so, 
governing the design of eight important sky- 


analysing the factors 


scrapers now going up, or recently completed, 
in the United States. He shows that there is 
every reason to believe that (‘if some 
totalitarian state does not see fit to glorify 
its rule with towering skyscrapers’) the great 
skyscraper age is over. 
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It is not hard to understand why exhibi- 
tions so often prove to be a sort of 
architectural laboratory. They are the 
one place the architect can shake himself 
free from the twin torments of weathering 


oe ol cali and permanence—can be_ ephemeral, 
‘ole “gill gil witty and experimental, That is what 
A Na 4 ay made Hyde Park 1851 and Stockholm 


: — TOT i a qa 1930 memorable to architects all over the 

world; it is what should make the South 

Bank 1951 (an architectural preview of 

which will appear in the next issue of the REVIEW), equally memorable. Stockholm’s World Sports Exhibition 

1949, which is illustrated here, was held on the same site as that of 1930. Though small in scale and economical 

in cost, it is a brilliant example of the foregoing principle. The buildings were already provided in the form of 

prefabricated parts, which had been used several times before in other exhibitions. So, apart from the arrange- 

ment of the plan, the job for the architect Bengt Gate was chiefly one of exhibitionism, To do this he brought in a 

group of young abstract artists, and the result, as these photographs (and others to be published next month) 
show, constitutes a primer for exhibition decorators, 














Nikolaus Pevsner 


DOUBLE PROFILE 


A Reconsideration of the Elizabethan Style as seen at Wollaton 


The purpose of the following article is to show the complexity of the Elizabethan style in architecture 
and beyond that of the Elizabethan character. Professor Pevsner on the strength of his many years 
of research into Mannerism in Italy is able to apply to building in England the tools of stylistic analysis 
which had been sharpened on Italian buildings. The result of this technique is surprising and amounts 
to a complete reassessment of Elizabethan qualities. A good many elements and features tally with, and 
derive from, those of Italian Mannerism, but others are valid only in England. Italian Mannerism 
is an over-civilized tired style, English Elizabethan is robust and often vulgar even if as artificial 
as the art of Italy. The conclusive proof of a self-conscious medieval revival at Wollaton and a few 
other Elizabethan houses is specially illuminating. 


‘WOLLATON ...A HOUSE, which for 
the richness of its ornaments in the near 
view, and the grandeur of its masses from 
every point, yields to few, if any, in the 
Kingdom. . . .” We have not really got 
much beyond this not very explicit appre- 
ciation of Uvedale Price. On the contrary, 
twentieth century criticism has been rather 
less to the point, if occasionally more 
thorough. The late J. A. Gotch of Ketter- 
ing, himself an architect happy in the use 
of Elizabethan forms for Victorian pur- 
poses, has written twice in some detail 
about Wollaton.? He calls it of ‘striking 
appearance . . . undoubtedly impressive, 
but . .. overloaded,’ whereas to Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, always out to de- 
nigrate Victorian Neo-Elizabethan in order 
to install in its stead an Edwardian 
Baroque of Franco-English origin, it is ‘the 
very ugliest and clumsiest’ of all houses 
erected during Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Finally to quote two more recent views, 
Avray Tipping sums up his article on 
Wollaton by saying that the house re- 
mains ‘a splendid curiosity,’ and Nathaniel 
Lloyd calls it ‘a hotchpotch of units, ill- 
chosen and ill-disposed.’4 

I submit that all this is unfair and in- 
adequate, and that it is time to attempt a 
reassessment of the true esthetic and 
historical significance of Wollaton and its 
style. Gotch was too near it, and Blomfield 
too far from it. And the generation after 
his, dominated by Gropius and Le 
Corbusier, was bound to_ rediscover 
Georgian and indeed in its more timid 

1 Essays on the Picturesque, ed. of 1810, vol. IT, 
- 210. 
. 3 Early Renaissance Architecture in England, 
1901, pp. 97, etc.; Memorials of Old Nottingham- 
shire, 1912, pp. 77, etc. 

34 History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 1897, vol. 1, p. 52. 

“English Homes, Per. III, vol. I, p. 183, and 
A History of the English House, 2nd ed., p. 206. 
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members to reinstate Georgian, but it 
could never appreciate the bragging yet 
highly artificial designs of the Elizabethans. 
Uvedale Price and Payne Knight covid, 
at least from one angle, and we can now 
from more than one, For we have the 
advantage of some nostalgic understanding 
of the cheery robustness of Viciurian and 
therefore of Elizabethan or the one hand, 
and on the other by nature a fatal under- 
standing of the frozen sparseness of 
sixteenth century Mannerism. And both 
Victorian and Mannerist qualities or 
affinities appear as Elizabethan architec- 
ture. To see the peculiar character of such a 
building as Wollaton, it might prove useful 
to analyse it under three headings: plan, 
elevation and decoration. 


plans of houses 1500-1600 


In plan Wollaton is the fulfilment of 
seventy-five years’ efforts towards sym- 
metry and order in domestic architecture, 
and if one is ready to regard a sym- 
metrical plan as an unfailing proof of 
Renaissance mentality, then Wollaton 
belongs to the Renaissance. However, the 
position is not really so simple. For one 
thing the square with corner towers and a 
raised massive central structure (or at 
least such a structure in the centre of one 
side) had already been achieved at Harlech 
and Beaumaris (1) at a time when 
sculpture also—the Lincoln bosses, the 
Southwell capitals—for a short time looked 
so deceptively close to Renaissance ideals. 
But the Edwardian plan never quite dis- 
appeared in the late Middle Ages. Bodiam 
(2) in Sussex, begun in 1385, and Hurst- 
monceaux (3), begun in 1440, have it, 
and French chéteaux such as Charles V’s 
Louvre too. In France it then goes on, 
uninterrupted, it seems, to Le Verger of 
the ending fifteenth century and Bury 
(4) of 1515-24, where the new Renais- 


sance detail blends happily with it,5 and 
Chambord (5) is not a revolt against this 
medieval tradition by any means. Where 
it is wholly new is only in the internal 
symmetry of the central block with its 
double staircase in the middle (6). This 
may well be connected with Lionardo da 
Vinci’s presence at Amboise. La Muette (7) 
(1542) is another Frangois Premier example 
of a compact small chdteau on a sym- 
metrical plan. In this case it is a square 
with bold corner projections, somewhat 
like Wollaton, though of different pro- 
portions and elevations, and as La Muette 
was engraved and published by Ducerceau 
in 1576, it may well have beea familiar to 
the designer of Wollaton—Robert Smyth- 
son incidentally, not Thorpe. Wollaton 
was built from 1580 to 1588. 

But even if the plan of Wollaton were of 
French derivation, the desire towards all- 
round symmetry was there in England, 
and bound one day to lead to such a 
solution as Wollaton. The pedigree is 
intricate (as pedigrees are) but quite com- 
prehensible to closer study. When in the 
later Middle Ages domestic architecture 
in England had freed itself from the 
fetters of fortification, monumental over- 
awing symmetry was given up, and 
more easy-going, more functional and 
more comfortable, but also less exacting, 
less disciplined—that is less aristocratic 
and more bourgeois—plans appeared. The 
Tudor manor house with its hall arrange- 
ments, as we can see it on the largest scale 
at Haddon Hall and on a small scale at 
Cothay or South Wingfield or Great 
Chalfield, is the perfect expression of 
this trend. The renewed desire for sym- 
metry came with the spreading of 





5 Nonesuch incidentally, Henry VIII’s pleasure 
palace at Cheam, was, I think, a combination of 
this French plan with the crazy flamboyant tower 
of about 1380-90 on the chdteau of Mehun. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 
Symmetrical planning from the Edwardian castles f 

of Wales to the period of Wollaton. The points to a 
be watched are symmetry of main facade, all-round i 
outer symmetry, and—in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century (examples 10-16)—the 
asymmetrical or symmetrical placing of the hall. 
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humanism, .and this indeed represents 
Renaissance, even if in Perpendicular, 
English, Tudor dress. For symmetry in 
plan is a necessary expression of humanism. 
Man being once again after 1,500 years the 
arbiter, and measure, of all things, his 
buildings represent his own form by 
possessing a central spine and symmetrical 
members, and at the same time express his 
faith in elementary universally applicable 
rules. 

The eye insisted on this before the plan- 
ning mind, and so in the outer facades of 
Hampton Court, begun 1514, and Thorn- 
bury, Glos. (8) begun in 1511, the designers 
have not only placed their gatehouses 
centrally—that had been done often 
enough before—but repeated the arrange- 
ment of bay-windows and turrets of 
the left side accurately on the right. In 
buildings of a more domestic size the same 
generation went one step further and made 


not only the outer front but the whole of 
the main inner facade with the doorway 
into the hall and the projecting wings on 
the left and the right symmetrical. The 
Vyne in its shape of c. 1510, Barrington 
Court, Som. (9) (c. 1514 etc.) and Sutton 
Place (1528-25) are the most familiar 
examples of this. But although they have 
the entrances to the halls in the central 
axis, the halls themselves are still kept 
in the accustomed asymmetrical position 
which had proved best for their purpose. 
The next two steps were taken concur- 
rently. They can be watched in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean houses and even 
more easily in Thorpe’s drawings. On the 
one hand houses appeared with all four 
frontages symmetrical (e.g., Longleat, 1559 
etc., Buckhurst Sussex Thorpe pp. 19-20; or 
‘Sir William Haseridge’ Thorpe pp. 147-148 
(10), or Barlborough Derbys., 1584), and 
on the other hand—a much more moment- 
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ous decision to take—the hall itself was 
occasionally placed centrally. Examples of 
this in Thorpe are pp. 31 (Mr. Johnson ye 
Druggyst) (11), 32, 53, 84. The best- 
known existing building is Burton Agnes, 
Yorkshire, begun in 1602. 

The instances given so far keep, however, 
at least one medieval feature without 
which the hall was bound to lose its 
traditional sense: the entrance led into the 
screens passage and not into the middle of 
the hall, as the external centrality of the 
plan would make one expect. By balancing 
porch and dais bay symmetry could be 
restored without much effort. Gotch’s first 
example of a hall entered centrally and not 
into the screens passage is Aston Hall near 
Birmingham, begun in 1618. But this is a 
late and at its date by no means ex- 
ceptional example. Holland House for 
instance has got the same entrance hall 
instead of the traditional hall and was 
begun in 1605, and Westwood Park, 
Worcs. is of c. 1600-10. Thorpe’s book is 
full of essays in such more consistent 
symmetry. Occasionally he shows the 


‘system of Holland House (12) and Aston 


Hall (p. 56), but as a rule his central halls 
are placed at right angles to the front and 
entered in the middle of one of their short 
sides. This is the case_in pp. 21 (Sir John 
Danvers, Chelsea), 85 and 94 (both with 
screen passages), 141 (13), 152, 178 and 
202 (all four of the same type—the last 
illustrating Somerhill in Kent, dated 1613 
outside), 253 (Hatfield Lodge) -and 265 
(14) and 267 (Mr. W. Powell and Ampthill; 
both with two symmetrical staircases to 
the left and right beyond the dais end). 
Page 67 is specially interesting (15). Here 
the usual H-plan of, say, Montacute seems 
preserved and the hall fills the whole centre 
bar. But it is entered from the narrow end 
and the main entrance into the house is in 
the middle of the left bar of the H. Of 
existing houses Tissington, Derbys. and 
Charlton, near Greenwich, both Jacobean, 
belong to this group, but Hardwick Hall is 
the most vigorously planned example. It 
was begun in 1590, two years after the com- 
pletion of Wollaton, and, I would think, 
by the same designer—that is Robert 
Smythson. Its hall is in the same position 
as is the last-named group, and everyone 
of its four fronts is in itself perfectly 
symmetrical (16). 

This series of designs places Wollaton. 
The doorway here is central and leads into 
a separate entrance hall (which is remark- 
able). The Great Hall is central also, 
parallel to the main facade. Its central 
door, however, is not original. In the 
sixteenth century one would have had to 
turn right to reach the screens passage and 
left to reach the dais end. Externally the 
main axes are strictly preserved and there 
is no deviation from the compact angular 
pattern. 

In England such striving for complete 
regularity, for a pattern more satisfying 
on paper than in use—Wollaton must be 
one of the earliest houses in which kitchens 
and offices were banished underground— 
must no doubt be regarded as an innova- 
tion of the Renaissance, though pre- 
sumably of direct French rather than 
Italian derivation. The four square corner 
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turrets are specially reminiscent of Ancy- 
le-Franc (by Serlio). But what is un- 
French and un-Italian is the hard double- 
stepping on the entrance and garden 
sides, an effect achieved even more 
determinedly at Hardwick, where no 
ornament detracts from its rigidity. This 
preference for the angular over any 
organic, plastic swelling, must be pro- 
foundly English. It made the architects of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
design in a style which is rightly called 
Perpendicular and does not exist anywhere 
else, and it made the architects of the 
thirteenth prefer the  straight-ended 
chancel with or without ambulatory to the 
French apse with its radiating chapels. 
Earlier still it made the vast majority of 
Anglo-Saxon churches discard the apses of 
the Continental Carolingian and Roman- 
esque. 

This national dislike for full, rich, 
swelling forms—a biological, raciai dislike 
—must have made England receptive soil 
at the period of Wollaton for that Manner- 
ism which Italy had created in the 1520’s 
in tired disgust with the ripeness of the 
High Renaissance. The France of Fon- 
tainebleau had taken it over, and the 
Netherlands and Germany had _ soon 
followed, each country with its own 
modifications and adaptations. In Italy 
and the most Italianized places abroad 
Mannerism in planning had shown itself 
in configurations more artificially pattern- 
ized even than those of the Renaissance— 
Caprarola a pentagon with a circular 
courtyard (1547-9), Stern near Prague a 
six-pointed star (1555) and so on. A 
parallel to the elaborate concetti in the 
poetry of the period, this forcing of the 
plan of a house into an abstract pattern 
existed in England also, and corresponds 
here even more closely to all the far- 
fetched devices and emblems so dear to 
Mannerists than in any houses known to 
me in France or Italy. The triangular lodge 
of Sir Thomas Tresham’s at Rushton 
(1595), secret symbol of the Trinity, is 
familiar, and Thorpe illustrates Longford 
Castle, also triangular with an explicit 
reference to the Trinity (p. 156) and 
another house (p. 146) basically triangular 
within a circular outline (20 and 21). The 
curious design for a house for himself in 
the shape of his initials I T falls of course 
into the same category, and of other 
surviving buildings the circular hospital 
at Bolton Bridge, Yorkshire (1593) and 
the pentagonal Chilham in Kent (1616) 
may be quoted.® 

Wollaton is a less extreme case, but 
whether its pattern is to be regarded as an 
instance of the sense of organic human 
symmetry as practised by the Renaissance 


6 Country Life, vol. 95, 1944 and 55, 1924. 





Star Castle near 
Prague, 1555, a 
typical example of 
imposed Renais- 
sance symmetry. 
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Plan of Wollaton Hall. 


or of the forced imposing of abstract order 
as insisted upon by the Mannerists, must 
for the time being remain as doubtful as 
some may find it in the earlier case of 
Chambord. 


mannerism and medizvalism 


Meanwhile the elevations of Wollaton 
exhibit a similar confusion of sources and 
intentions. The large rectangular many- 
mullioned and twice transomed windows 
are wholly English, surviving from the 
Perpendicular style if confirmed by 
developments in the Netherlands. Hard- 
wick, where no pilasters and no niches 
interfere, gives them an even bleaker 
prominence. Of the Italian Renaissance 
nothing appears here, nor of that Man- 
nerist classicism which had developed in 
France about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. But there is Mannerism all the 
same—especially in the most prominent 
and most original motif of Wollaton—its 
keep-like raised centre.? Mannerist this 
motif is in two respects. 

The first refers to its spatial effect. The 
Hall inside is no larger than halls in other 
houses, 60 by 30 feet, but exaggeratedly, 
madly high (more than 50 feet) and only 
lit from high up. This tendency towards 
spatial excess is a characteristic of 
Mannerism, as I have tried to establish in 
another place.8 The standard Italian 
example is the contrast between the 





7 The motif is very original indeed though not 
unique, as has so far been assumed. There existed 
down to the Second World War another example 
of the same composition in England, and one 
earlier than Wollaton: Mount Edgcumbe in 
Cornwall opposite Plymouth. It is not known 
when exactly this was built, but the man who built 
it died in 1562. It was described as early as 1602 
by Carew as follows (Richard Carew A Survey of 
Cornwail, page 99v.): ‘Upon this South shore. . 
standeth mount Edgecumb, a house builded and 
named by Sir Ric. Edgecumb, father to the now 
possessioner: and if comparisons were as lawfull in 
the making, as they proue odious in the matching, 
I would presume to ranke it, for health, pleasure 
and commodities, with any subjects house of his 
degree in England. It is . . . builded square, with a 
round turret on eche end, garretted on the top, 
& the hall rising in the mids above the rest, 
which yieldeth a stately sound, as you enter the 
same.’ I wish to thank the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 
for kindly showing me several plans, engravings 
and photographs of the house in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 


8.4n Outline of European Architecture, 3rd 
edition, John Murray, 1948, pp. 100-119. 


shaft-like height and the tunnel-like length 
of the two rooms of Michelangelo’s 
Laurenziana Library at Florence. There is 
no English instance of such excessive 
length and excessive height inside the same 
building, but the many Tudor and 
Jacobean Long Galleries may well be 
quoted side by side with the hall at 
Wollaton to prove the existence of both 
vertical and horizontal exaggeration, one 
spatially as uncomfortable as the other 
(Long Gallery, Kirby 1570: 150 by 16 feet. 
The grandest foreign example of course 
was the Gallery of Francis I at Fon- 
tainebleau, 213 by 19} feet). 

Mannerism is an uncomfortable style, as 
the age which made it was an uncomfort- 
able age. The Reformation had finally 
broken up the unity of Western thought. 
Science was not yet there as an equally 
international if secular force. There were 
religious wars and religious persecutions 
everywhere. There was Inquisition, and 
heretics were burnt in Spain as at Geneva. 
Counter-Reformation and Calvinism tried 
to impose a bondage on the mind, as rigid 
as the Spanish court ceremonial and the 
costume with ruff and farthingale for 
women, and ruff and peascod paunch 
doublet for men, and as rigid as the 
conventions of sixteenth century poetry- 
making. In art Mannerism appears in the 
cold, forced intricacies of Bronzino and 
Vasari, of the Schools of Fontainebleau and 
of Harlem, in the self-conscious sinuosities 
of attitude in Cellini, Goujon and Giam- 
bologna, in the attenuated, spiritualized 
and yet so ballet-like figures of Pontormo, 
Rosso, Tintoretto and Greco. Pontormo 
and Rosso and several other painters of 
their generation went for inspiration to 
what they regarded as medizval, Diirer 
for instance. Here they found spiritual 
values to help them against the obtrusive 
self-confidence of the Renaissance. In the 
same way after 1550 Bruegel, also deeply a 
Mannerist, though many will not admit it, 
looked back to Bosch, not his teacher or 
even an immediate predecessor, but the 
exponent of a past, medieval, pre- 
Renaissance spirit.2 For Wollaton these 
medieval sympathies of the Mannerists 
are just as essential as the equally Manner- 
ist spatial conception to which I have just 
referred. 





® Bosch died in 1516, Bruegel was born ec. 1530. 
No one would explain what connects Henry 
Moore’s water colour technique with Samuel 
Palmer’s by calling Moore, who was born in 1898, 
a pupil or immediate follower of Palmer who died 
in 1881. 
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Plan of Mt. Edgcumbe. 


















































The existence of self-conscious medieval 
associations can, I think, not be denied in 
the case of certain exterior features of 
Wollaton. Or what other explanation can 
be given of the keep-like height of the hall- 
block, its angle tourelles, so usual in French 
and Scottish castles and so unusual in 
England, and its simplified Gothic window- 
tracery, also in detail more French than 
English. This assertion of course needs 
some qualification. Tourelles were still 
used in the most up-to-date French 
‘Renaissance’ chdteaux of the sixteenth 
century (Chenonceaux, c. 1515, etc., Azay- 
le-Rideau 1516-24, and even Anet 1552, 
etc.) and could thus have been regarded 
by the designer of Wollaton as 4 modern 
outlandish feature, and Gothicizing tracery 
went on in Oxford and Cambridge and 
also elsewhere right into the seventeenth 
century. Still, it is highly exceptional in 
domestic architecture; and in conjunction 
with the tourelles!9 and the general keep- 
character, it entitles us, I think, to inter- 
pret the design as intentionally medieval. 
One would perhaps be more hesitant to 
assert this, if it were not for two facts. 
One is the existence of another Keep built 
twenty miles from Wollaton, only thirty 
years later and no doubt by a member of 
the same family of mason-architects, the 
other is—admittedly less convincing and 
less open to proof altogether—the existence 
of similar medizvalizing tendencies in 
Elizabethan culture and literature. As 
for Bolsover Keep, it was probably 
begun in 1618 (by a son of Bess of Hard- 
wick and her second husband who had 
bought it from the son of her former 
husband) and it made use of existing 
medizval foundations. But even so, a 
modern house might have been erected 
instead, and in any case there was no 
necessity for vaults and battlements,12 

Regarding Elizabethan literature the 
case that comes to mind at once is of 
course Spenser, his ‘ancient solemn words’ 
which the Introduction to the Shepherd’s 
Calendar praises and which Sydney 
articizes as ‘olde rusticke language,’ and 
also the elaborate allegories of the Faerie 
Queene. But how far these Castles of 
Temperance and Knights of the Red Cross 
are meant to be modern, that is taken over 
from Ariosto and the Pléiade just as the 
designers of buildings took over from 
Serlio, it will never be possible finally to 
determine. Equally the language of Chaucer 
may have been chosen for its welcome 





10 Which, however, Thorpe has on pp. 85 and 22 
(Sir John Danvers, Chelsea). 

11See F. W. C. Gregory, Transactions of the 
Thoroton Society, vol. 51, 1947; also Tipping loc. 
cit. Per. III, Vol. I. 

123 Jt is true, embattling went on quite unself- 
consciously in such marginal counties as Cornwall 
into the second half of the seventeenth century, 
but a Cavendish building in Derbyshire is em- 
phatically another matter. As for the crenellations 
of Sherborne, Dorset and Shirburn, Oxon they 
may be either survival or revival, but I have no 
doubt that Lulworth, Dorset of c. 1600-10 belongs 
to the same rare category as Bolsover and Wolla- 
ton—see A. Oswald: Country Houses of Dorset, 
1985, p. 66. Moreover there is a convincing proof, 
I should think, in Exeter Cathedral, as part of the 
Carew Monument of 1580, a recumbent figure of 
Sir Peter Carew, cross-legged like a knight of the 
fourteenth century. The photograph (16) shows 
that this cannot be accident. 


ancient flavour or as the language of the 
only English poet yet ‘who language had 
at will.’ The question here is exactly the 
same as in the case of the Elizabethan 
antiquarians: Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
Stow’s Chronicles, Camden’s Britannia, all 
belong to exactly the same years as The 
Shepherd’s Calendar, the Faerie Queene 
and Wollaton. Much of this sharpened 
interest in ancient Britain was no doubt 
simply caused by the same young national 
pride—Renaissance pride—which led the 
Italians to their Roman past. 

Again in reading of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Progresses and the Tournaments held in 
London one keeps wondering how far this 
whole elaborate ceremonial with the 
Queen’s Challenger—the Earl of Cumber- 
land took over this office in 1590 and took 
the name of the Knight of Pendragon 
Castle—and with the Fortress of Perfect 
Beauty and the Foster Children of Desire 
(Westminster Whitsun Tournament 1581) 
can possibly have been unself-conscious. 
It is true that tournaments had gone on 
through the Reign of Henry VIII; but 
even so, may not the fact that the Rules 
for Courtly Combat of 1466 which were 
revived and revised by Elizabeth in 1562 
have some deeper significance? May not the 
Elizabethan Age, just because of a new 
detachment, have been capable of a keener, 
both nostalgic and playful, appreciation 
of the elaborate allegories of the Roman de 
la Rose and after? May this interest not be 
the retrospective aspect of what appears 
in a more up-to-date form in the stiff, 
artificial, complicated costume and the 
love of devises or imprese, and also in the 
ornament of the later sixteenth century?!8 


mannerism and the Elizabethans 


A look at the ornament of Wollaton may 
help here. This ornament first of all is 
applied; it does not grow out of the 
building. The frontages are, it has already 
been stressed, just like at Hardwick a 
little later, entirely a grid of windows, with 
their mullions and transomes and strips of 
wall between them. This system does not 
call for the ornamental gables to the four 
corner towers or the coupled pilasters with 
or without niches which adorn the wall- 
strips. How well they could have been 
entirely or partially dispensed with appears 
at Hatfield or again at Hardwick. Their 
detail was obtained from a perusal of 
foreign pattern books, Vredeman de Vries 
presumably being the chief source. 
Similarly the circular niches with the 
busts of Plato, Aristotle, Vergil and so on 
are a demonstrative compliment to foreign 
humanism. 

But we are here less concerned with the 
actual sources of these motifs than with 
their stylistic meaning. The ornament of 
the gables is of the kind known as strap- 
work. Strapwork is a completely original 
ornamental creation of the West. In it 
neither nature nor antiquity have a share. 





13 Qn literature and court life see such well- 
known publications as Shakespeare’s England, 
OUP, 1917, E. K. Chambers: The Elizabethan 
Stage, vol. 1, 1923, C. S. Lewis: The Allegory of 
Love, 1936, and the Variorum Edition of Spenser’s 
works with its copious notes (Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, 1982, etc.). 


DOUBLE PROFILE 


It is characteristic therefore that it was 
invented by the very first Mannerists. 
The beginnings of this coagulation of 
ornament appear in the Medici Chapel 
(c. 1524-25) and Peruzzi’s Palazzo Massimi; 
and in Rosso Fiorentino, who is one of 
the founders of Mannerist painting in 
Florence, went to France in 1580 and died 
there in 1540. His Gallery of Francis I 
at Fontainebleau (4) is {a 'storehouse of 
strapwork motifs, and so are the rooms 
decorated concurrently and a little later 
by Primaticcio (Chambre de la Reine, and 


Rosso’s Gallery of Francis I at 
Fontainebleau (1535-36) the earliest 
example of strapwork ornament. 


especially Chambre de la Duchesse d’ 
Etampes, 1541-44). From Fontainebleau 
the Flemings, notably Cornelis Floris, took 
it over with delight. It fills the pages of 
Floris’s pattern books, published from 
1548 onwards and the facades of his 
spectacular funeral monuments (Schleswig 
1550-52, 1568-75, Konigsberg 1570, etc.), 
and became common property of the 
north and west of Europe at once. It is as 
characteristic of the Mannerist mind as the 
elongated figures of Bronzino and Greco 
and the intertwined compositions of Vasari 
and Bloemaert. In ornament as in figure- 
painting the urge is to overcome human 
independence and natural growth. As 
figures are disembodied or _ strait- 
jacketed, forced into painfully elegant or 
painfully twisted attitudes, ,so ornament 
is stripped of all vegetable or animal 
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BOLSOVER Keep, designed by 
Huntingdon Smythson and built in 
1613, one of the few examples other 
than Wollaton of a self-conscious 
medieval revival in the England of 
about 1600. The keep shape, the 
angle turrets and the battlements 
should be noted. 
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: WOLLATON Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
built by Robert Smythson (not by 
Thorpe) in 1580-88 for Sir Francis 
Willoughby, a coal magnate. The 
motley and somewhat vulgar orna- 
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mentation and the whole cumbrously 
‘Victorian’ character of the house 
goes well with what one might expect 
of a merchant-industrialist owner. 





HARDWICK $Hall,1590, not far from 
Wollaton and close to it also in 
design, with the same close stepped 
plan, large flat mullioned and 
transomed windows, and columns 
with bandages. 





THE TWO-FACED ELIZABETHANS 

The general appearance of a house like Wollaton Hall is of 
demonstrative robustness, proud, prosperous and showy. The other 
side of Elizabethan culture, the side of highly artificial sonnets, of 
cuphuism, of elaborately ordered tournaments and ceremonial and 
of stiff, repressive fashions is too often forgotten by those writers 
who try to understand the past from glimpses at buildings only. 
In this article attention is therefore drawn to the stiffness and 
abstraction of this kind of strapwork ornament which covers the 
Hall Screen at Wollaton (11), to the consciously medievalizing 
central ‘keep’ with its angle tourelles and to the excessive height of & 
the hall inside the keep (10)—all elements which connect Wollaton 
with contemporary Mannerism on the Continent and serve to 





amplify its more obvious Elizabethan characteristics. It is perhaps 
easier to see the double-face of the Elizabethan age in its paintings 
than in its buildings. If it is realized that at the same moment 
Hillyard could paint the young courtier (14) and Ketel his Frobisher 
(15) much of the apparent contradiction of Wollaton will at once 
disappear. 
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fullness and reduced to joiner’s fretwork or 
leathery straps or parchmenty scrolls. 
And where life appears mixed up with 
these abstractions, the very contrast, a 
surrealist contrast, one has a right to 
say, is appreciated—see the caryatids and 
fruit baskets of Floris and his followers. 
But at Wollaton even the panels of the 
screen in the Great Hall are almost pure 
abstraction. 

However, no one would attribute a pro- 
found spiritual meaning to the strapwork 
of Wollaton or any Elizabethan building. 
What rather attracted English designers 
and designers from the Netherlands work- 
ing in or for England must have been the 
coarseness of these forms. They are 
robust, and playful in a ham-fisted way— 
a Mannerist motif turned a very un- 
Mannerist way. 

There is indeed a similar difference also 
between the medievalism of Wollaton 
and of such Mannerist painters as 
Pontormo. In Italy its spiritual signifi- 
cance is unmistakable, in England it is— 
at the court as well as at Wollaton—a 
playing with the paraphernalia of a past 
age of chivalry. As for Italy it should of 
course not be forgotten that there also 
not all was Pontormo and Tintoretto. No 
style ever is completely homogeneous, and 
it seems always profitable to define styles 
in terms of polarities. Now in Italian 
Mannerism the one pole is Tintoretto, and 
the other are such accomplished court 
decorators as Primaticcio and Vasari 
working for a public which wanted its 
art to be highly artificial, intellectually 
interesting and of a peculiar cold sensuality 
—the sensuality of an age which can no 
longer follow the urge of the senses without 
a troubled conscience. 

This trend was valid in all European 
countries and thus in England also. The 
Queen and the French Ambassador, the 
rival Queen and the Spanish Emperor were 
on equal terms in this respect. But the other 
pole was utterly different in England— 
and for good reasons of historical develop- 
ment and national character. In Italy 
Mannerism had been a violent reaction to 
the culture of the Renaissance which had 
ruled the country for near to a hundred 
years. The creators of Mannerism were 
rebels against the purity and humanism 
of Raphael and Titian. In England, when 
the sixteenth century got into its stride, 
with Henry VIII on the throne, the 
Middle Ages were still very much alive. 
The Late Gothic Perpendicular was not 
played out, as its healthy survival into the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean era proves. Of 
this survival, so obvious in the character- 
istic fenestration of such houses as 
Wollaton and Hardwick, something has 
already been said, but it must now be 
remembered once again, in order to make 
sure that no confusion arises between this 
survival and the attempted revival pointed 
out in the keep-motifs of Wollaton and 
Bolsover. The revival or, better, the 
nostalgic reappreciation of things 
medieval belongs to Mannerism, the 
survival not in the least. As for the 
survival, it is due to both the specific 
characters of English Perpendicular and of 
English Elizabethan. Perpendicular as 
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against the Flamboyant of France and the 
Sondergotik of Germany is a hard, this- 
worldly business-like style, in spite of the 
fantasy it permitted itself in chantry 
chapels, screens and sometimes vaults. 
And English Elizabethan possesses quali- 
ties which could respond to this. Now— 
and this seems to me an argument of 
importance—the grasp of facts and the 
sturdy vigour of the English of 1550 and 
after made it not only possible for them to 
remain in sympathy with their own 
Perpendicular, but also to appreciate some 
essential facts of the Renaissance, when 
that style at last appeared in England 
about 1520—at the very moment, that is, 
when Italy herself was discarding it in 
favour of Mannerism. The Renaissance 
in the sense of Bramante, however, was 
even then inaccessible to England. What 
appealed instead were the pretty orna- 
mental fashions of Como and Pavia. 
Henry VIII built nothing as pure as the 
palace of Charles V at Granada (1526) or 
the Belvedere at Prague (1532) or the 
palace at Landshut (1536). He built 
Nonesuch instead—a Rabelaisian mixture 
of Gothic with Renaissance elements, the 
jolliest, least self-respecting of mongrels. 
And this jollity carried on into Elizabethan 
architecture. The style of the later 
sixteenth century is nothing less than 
genteel. Nor were the Elizabethans genteel. 
Accomplished, artificial, ceremonious—yes, 
but only as the reverse to an equally 
evident expansiveness and sense of ad- 
venture and conquest. The Italians of 
Mannerism were a tired race; the English 
were wide awake. Nicholas Hillyard could 
paint a young man leaning with inimitable 
grace against a tree, amid rosebushes, his 
hand on his heart and yearning in his eyes. 
But the young man very likely knew that 
he was acting, and Ketel at the same time 
painted Frobisher, strong and brutal, in 
solid durable clothes, pistol in hand, and 
ready for the rigours of arctic discovery. 
A few of the great Elizabethans belonged to 
both worlds, Raleigh for instance. 

Of Sir Francis Willoughby we know too 
little to be certain. But nobody dedicated 
sonnets to him, nor have we reason to 
imagine him an amateur poet or a man of 
special sensitivity. He was ‘a laborious and 
acute man of business’!4—a coal magnate 
as a matter of fact. Wollaton was ‘one of 
the best mining sites in the country,’ and 
its annual output of coal at the end of the 
sixteenth century something like 20,000 
tons.15 He had interests in Warwickshire 





144Tawney: The Agrarian Problem in the 
Sixteenth Century, 1912, p. 191. 

15 J, U. Nef: The Rise of the British Coal In- 
dustry, 1932, vol. I, p. 59 and vol. II, p. 67. 
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A detail of the Carew Monument, Exeter Cathedral. 


and Leicestershire mining as well.16 Bess 
of Hardwick was no more imaginative or 
fantastical a character. She was selfish and 
capable—as such men as Hawkins must 
also have been who hit on the idea of slave- 
trading between Africa and America. 

Now such characters as these, and the 
grip of the English across the seas, their 
buccaneering zest, and indeed the famous 
definition of nobility as accumulated 
wealth, as given in Sir Robert Cecil’s 
testament, distinguishes Elizabeth’s 
England from the Italy of Pius V. It 
appears in the design of Hardwick as ruth- 
less harshness and disregard of embellish- 
ment, but at Wollaton with masses of 
applied ornament as downright vulgarity. 
That is what made Wollaton so popular 
with the Victorians. They were bound to 
feel at ease with the Francis Willoughbys 
and their beefy tastes. 

This beefiness of many Elizabethan 
buildings cannot—that must be obvious to 
anybody who has ever stood inside the 
Medici Chapel or the long courtyard of the 
Uffizi—be fitted into the framework of 
Mannerism. However Mannerist Eliza- 
bethan plans may sometimes be in their 
pattern conceits, however Mannerist Eliza- 
bethan rooms sometimes in their excessive 
dimensions, however Mannerist all Eliza- 
bethan ornament in its stiff and artificial 
interlacings, Mannerism is not an adequate 
term to describe the whole of the Eliza- 
bethan style or of Wollaton. For Wollaton 
has none of the nightmarish qualities of 
Mannerist space in Italy, or of the 
transcendental qualities of the medieval 
revival in Italy, and its ornament is loud 
and robust. And though a Mannerist, 
thanks to his morbid self-consciousness 
and self-doubts, may appear in many 
guises, loud and robust he can never be. 

So the verdict on Wollaton seems to be 
that it partakes of Mannerism but that 
its essential qualities are not covered by 
the term. Analysis reveals a side-play of 
great complexity, to understand which we 
must keep firmly in view, besides Manner- 
ism and besides the Renaissance which 
had only just begun to make its appearance 
in England, a specifically English tradition, 
social and architectural, of commerce and 
industry, of Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh 
and Drake. Reassessment in such terms, 
even if it starts from strictly visual data, 
as it must, produces in the end, I am afraid, 
a result the reverse of tidy and clear, a 
reflection of the subtle contacts which 
operate between societies as between 
individuals. Those who expect to receive 
neatly arranged categories suitable for 
headlines must remain disappointed. 


16 Tb., vol. II, p. 12. 
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| TRAINING COLLEGE IN BARBADOS 





The Caribbean island of Barbados is one of England's oldest colonies. It has been under British ad- 
ministration continuously since 1627. In comparison with other West Indian colonies it has experienced 
few of the trials of war which have been the almost continuous history of the rest of the Caribbean. To 
this relatively peaceful existence Barbados owes its mature architectural development; a development 
which would have been comparable to that of the North American colonies were it not for the constant 
hazards of nature—hurricanes, floods and fire—which have spared only a remnant of its historic buildings. 
Little of the eighteenth century builders’ traditional craft skills remain and still less of their vernacular 
understanding of simple and elegant design. 

The architect building for the present day is faced with a three-fold problem—an architectural tradition 
which, though broken, is still widely apparent in the townscape and countryside of the island—a craft 
skill limited to the traditional use of the simplest materials, wood, stone and iron—a climate which requires 
that buildings should be scientifically designed not only to resist hurricanes and the attack of termites but 
also demands design solutions to make them habitable at all seasons in the tropical climate. 

The buildings illustrated on the following pages are the first experiment by a contemporary architect 
working in the island to meet these problems, and they form a key-point to the Government’s new policy 
for primary education there. 

In his report published in 1945 the Director of Education stated ‘An initial and essential requirement 
for educational progress in Barbados is a course of modern training for the teaching service of the island. 
Without proper and systematic training little progress can be made. It is therefore suggested that the 
system of training six teachers annually at the Rawle Training Institute, where the premises are completely 
inadequate, the tuition necessarily limited and the opportunities for teaching practice and observation 
almost negligible, be discontinued and the house and grounds of Erdiston be used for a Teachers’ Training 
College and Institute, the premises being designed for this purpose.’ Work was started in 1946 and com- 
pleted in 1947, and was financed from funds made available for development and welfare projects under 
the Development and Welfare Act of 1942. The work was carried out by direct labour under the direction 
of the Government’s Architect and Planning Officer, an appointment created in 1946. Mr. De Syllas was 
responsible for the design and layout of the whole group of buildings with the exception of the experimental 
school, which was designed and built by Mr. Ralph Crowe, who succeeded him to the post of Architect and 
Planning Officer in 1947. 
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I, Erdiston House. 2, dorm'tory block, 3, 
principal’s house, 4, scheol block. 5, 
caretaker’s cottage, 
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Erdiston House, a reconstructed late 18th century plantation house, contains the main lecture rooms, library and students’ common rooms. Walls 
are blue grey and quoins, woodwork and mouldings white. 2, the verandah which overlooks the playing fields. The railings are original ironwork 
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This group of buildings, erected between 1946 and 
1947, will serve as a post-graduate training centre for 
elementary school teachers for the Island of Barbados. 

1 Erdiston House is an old estate plantation house in what is 
now a suburb of Bridgetown, the cavital city of the 
island. Bridgetown is built on a series of coral shelves 
rising from sea level, and these buildings are sited on 
the edge of one of the escarnments overlooking the city 
and the Caribbean. Fifty years ago Erdiston was famous 
for the magnificence of its gardens and the variety of 
plants that its owners had collected from all over the 
Caribbean. Years of neglect and decay have, unfortun- 
ately, allowed the gardens and the original house, once 
a good example of late 18th century or early 19th century 
West Indian plantation architecture, to deteriorate. Much 
of the original exterior wood and iron work had van- 
ished and no records exist of the original appearance 
of the building. The interior was in a better state of 
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west elevation 


preservation, with fine architraves and panelled doors 
and some excellent decorated plaster work on the ceil- 
ings. It was decided that the exterior would have to be 
completely remodelled but that much of the good interior 
work could be retained. The building now comprises a 
large new kitchen; the main students’ dining room 
(originally the drawing room); library and common 
rooms and, on the first floor, rooms for the vice-principal 
and the matron. 

The programme required accommodation for thirty-two 
residential students and a tutor’s and princival’s quarters 
in addition to the accommodation in the main house. 
Caretaker’s, gardeners’ and staff accommodation had 
also to be included. 

2 The dormitory block. This was sited on the escarpment of 
the cliff to take advantage of the magnificent views 
over the town to the Caribbean. As an experiment in 
structural technique the whole groun of buildings has 
been designed to use traditional materials with the 
maximum degree of standardisation of non-structural 
parts. Due to the prevalence of termites, all structural 
timber has been eliminated except in the roof. All 
timber framing is designed to be removable in case of 
infestation, without extensive damage to the carcase of 
the building. The work was organised so that a standard 
infilling panel of light timber framing for french doors, 
ventilating louvres and glazed or wired light openings 
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3 e athe ne —— ground floor 
west elevation of students’ dormitory block scale 1/24 in. =I ft. 
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4, new dormitory block. A concrete flower box runs along at ground and first floor levels. The 
escarpment is formed of coral, upon which Bridgetown is built and descending in shelves to the sea 
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5, detail of east elevation of the dormitory block. Through the open centre bay Bridgetown can be seen with the Caribbean beyond 
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6e 2 
east elevation of the dormitory block. Students’ rooms are approached 
by the external galleries. 7 is another view of the east elevation 












































section through tutor’s flat 
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section through living room 


8, the principal’s house from the south 
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north elevation of the principal’s house 
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longitudinal section 







scale 1/16 in. — I ft. 
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could be used throughout the whole site. This is stan- 
dardised on a dimension of 8 ft. 104 in. and the whole 
of the western elevation of the dormitory block consists 
of standard frames of this dimension. Three types are 
used: one with glazed french doors, wired light open- 
ings and ventilating louvres above, one with glazed 
hopper windows and one with louvres covering the 
whole unit. The building adopts a type of cross section 
developed to give ventilation at the highest point in 
the centre of the rooms. 

Barbados has a fairly constant north-easterly pre- 
vailing wind; an important factor in planning is to 
obtain the maximum benefit of this by cross-ventilation 
wherever possible. During the rainy season the wind 
veers to the south and additional means of ventilating 
hot interiors must, therefore, be provided. The continuous 
high level open louvres at roof level are introduced for 
this purpose. In general, windows are glazed only on the 
eastern and northern elevations of buildings where 
driving rain might penetrate. Every effort has been made 
to overcome the westerly glare from the setting sun 
by the introduction of continuous flower boxes from 
which creepers can be grown as an open screen against 
the sun, and lathed blinds can be dropped over light 
verandah rails. A variation of this detail is also used 
on the terrace of the principal’s house. In order to give 
a feeling of light and air to the students’ separate rooms 
the first floor plan is set back above the ground floor 
plan, so that each verandah is half-covered and half-open 
to the sky. This also gives a deep cloister on the eastern 
elevation and accommodates the staircases under the 
same roof. 


3 The principal’s house. This house was given a north-south 


orientation partly because site conditions dictated it and 
partly to avoid the glare from the western sun. The 
plan is arranged to give a high-ceilinged living room 
under the same roof with two storeys of lower- 
ceilinged rooms, reached by a short flight of steps up or 
down from the intermediate living room level. The 
kitchens and servants’ rooms are in a single storey 
annexe to the east of the building. 









10, the experimental school building which is planned round the internal patio seen in 12. 11, the class- 
room-assembly hall block from the north. This consists of three standard classrooms with movable partitions 
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4 The school block, Which was the last of the buildings in the section 


scale 1/24 in. =| fe. 


group to be constructed, was designed and carried out by 
Ralph Crowe, the present Architect and Planning Officer 
to the Government of Barbados. The main walls are in 
solid coral masonry; the north elevation employs a 
variation of the standard light timber infilling panel 
with a high glazed clerestory above. The laminated 
timber roof trusses are covered with light gauge corru- 
gated aluminium sheeting which is nailed down to con- nT 
form to the curved outline. The underside then is lined | WAU RAT ill IAL 
with building board. The school assembly hall consists RA HL Hi WT i AH 
of three standard classrooms which can be divided by AAA UI 
light removable partitions. One classroom is at raised level 
so that it can be used as a stage. 
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5 Caretaker’s cottage. An experiment in fulfilling conditions 
for urban rehousing programmes in the West Indies was 
made in building the caretaker’s cottage, which has 
blank side walls for possible terrace development. Par- 
ticular attention is given to adequate cross ventilation 
and the building is based on official standards. It is 
arranged to accommodate six people excluding children 
under five. The plan gives accommodation for parents 
in a large separate room. A small bedroom in the centre 
has a 6 ft. 6 in. high partition to allow cross ventilation. 
This is a minimum room for two people. The largest 
‘L’-shaped room serves as a living room with a bed- 
room alcove which can be curtained off in the daytime. 
The double doors between the utility annexe and the 
house are arranged to allow vrivate access from the 
sleeping rooms to the shower-bath and lavatory without 
passing through the living room. The single pitched 
asbestos roof meets the high back wall above a con- 
tinuous line of ventilating louvres to allow permanent 
cross ventilation when the solid shutters are closed at 
night. The structure is an experiment in the use of 
6 in. thick sawn coral walls with external rendering and 
internal plaster and internal 3 in. coral plastered partitions. 
The standard dimension door and window frames are 
of similar design to those used on the other building in 
the college and are bolted to the masonry walls. The 
only structural timber used are the roof purlins 
separating the asbestos sheeting. The underside of the 
purlins are lined with building board. 
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THE NEXT STEP? 


The twenties and thirties of this century saw the establishment, all over the world, of what it was 
then sufficient to call modern architecture. The forties found that label too simple. The battle against 
stylistic revivals having been largely won, it became clear that the architecture which had taken their place 
had a long way to go before developing any equivalent of their positive visual qualities. The younger archi- 
tects of the forties, accepting gratefully the scientific freedom their seniors had had to fight for, and eager to 
turn it to good account, began by becoming more conscious of style. They found themselves searching for a 
human as well as a scientific ideal. Phrases and catchwords were bandied about to indicate tendencies and 
misgivings and new orientations of ideas, some peculiar to one region, some common to all: the new empiricism, 
the international style, the Bay Region style, sharawaggi, the new monumentality, art of the people, 
mechanization, the organic, the functional tradition. 


Now, at the dawn of the fifties, is a good moment to clear the air by attempting to answer the questions 


posed by this confusion of labels and tendencies: are they reasonable developments from a negative towards 


a more positive modern architecture, or are some of them disguised reactions to the bad old days of style 
for style’s sake? Which of them represent avenues worth exploring and which mere culs-de-sac only fit for 
hiding the nostalgic heads of those unwilling to face an unfamiliar future? Above all, can any principles be 
extracted from an analysis of whatever these ideas have in common and whatever they have of difference, 
so that a way forward can be seen more clearly? The practical man might say that the only useful answer 
must take the shape of new buildings, that a way forward is found only through architecture itself. It is true 
that we have the misfortune to live at a time when the architect’s practice of his art is hedged about by 
economic and other impediments. But architecture has always been partly carried forward on discussions 
of why and wherefore, and the present-day interest in such discussions indicates a question mark in the air— 
a problem for the new half-century—which demands some kind of answer. 


“SOME DAY,’ SAID LETHABY,’ architects will have chose to apply to them, a healthy scepticism set in. 


to drop this high-priest business and take to common 
sense, entering into the life of their time for civiliza- 
tion’s sake.’ Well, they have dropped it—or most of 
them have—and where has it got them? 

The advantage of being a high priest was that you 
could claim access to hidden secrets, and when in 
trouble you. could always fall back on mumbo-jumbo. 
But mumbo-jumbo only works if everyone believes 
in it, and when Lethaby and others began to put 
about the idea that you should judge buildings by 
what they were, not by the labels the high priests 
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The hard-headed nineteenth century, when it came 
to tackle housing and factories and such-like things, 
had already made it clear that it had little use for the 
pretensions of high-priest architecture, and thus the 
commanding position of the art had been undermined 
even before the architects, taught by Lethaby, stepped 
gingerly down from their shaky pinnacle. The stage 
in fact was already set for quite a new kind of drama, 
in which the architect had the choice of learning 
a new part or becoming merely one of the props. 

Lethaby understood this; that is why his demand 








was for positive as well as negative action. But the 
second part of his programme is much more difficult 
to fulfil than the first. To take to common sense in 
architecture is not like taking to Middle Pointed or 
Queen Anne; it requires, among other things, an 
object to be sensible about. And to enter into the life 
of their time—Lethaby’s criticism of course was that 
architects should never have got themselves stranded 
outside it—requires that they should have some 
convictions on the subject of their time. During the 
last fifty years, the search for this object and these 
convictions has been the concern of architects all 
over the world. 

But, to repeat, where has it got them? 

On the credit side it has given the architectural 
profession a social conscience. It has made architects 
aware that buildings, as well as existing in their own 
right, are a physical embodiment of the values 
acceptable to the civilization they serve, and that 
architectural standards are therefore inseparable from 
living standards generally. As a minor entry on the 
debit side, this same conscience has compelled archi- 
tects not only to become sociologists, economists and 
politicians (which is all to the good up to a point) but 
to concern themselves so diligently with the unsolved 
problems of the modern world—which take them 
further and further outside the architectural sphere— 
that their specialist role is neglected or they become 
perfectionists, unable to begin their own work until 
the conditions for an ideal architecture have been 
successfully re-established. They forget that archi- 
tecture is itself one of the means of bringing order and 
urbanity into a disorganized world; that rather: than 
wait for the human race to attain a new wisdom 
founded on science, they can offer it a foretaste of 
wisdom by applying science to architecture. 

Once more on the credit side, architects have learnt 
to take nothing on trust, but to refer everything back 
to first principles. That was the only constructive 
means of opposing mumbo-jumbo, but the habit of 
demanding a rational explanation for everything has 
made them mistrustful of anything that seems to aim 
at giving pleasure for pleasure’s sake. They are still 
uncertain of all but the most primitive objectives, 
social or physical. They have stepped down into the 
middle of the stage, but instead of finding a play with 
a happy ending waiting for them to perform in it, 
they find that it still has to be written and they have 
to play their part in determining what the end shall 
be like. They innocently thought, when they listened 
thirty years ago to the voices prophesying an archi- 
tectural revolution, that if they put themselves on the 
side of that revolution the way thenceforward would 
be clear. But though modern architecture has come to 
stay, the way forward is not clear. The present is a 
moment of crisis, not any longer because we need 
modern architecture but because we have got it. 
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The question now is: in what direction should 
architects seek to develop their art in order to enter 
fully and fruitfully into ‘the life of their time for 
civilization’s sake’? Which means creating an archi- 
tecture with a positive part to play in the modern 
world, instead of one that is only ‘modern’ in the 
limited sense in which the term has also come to be 
used, that of the label given to the consciously 
destylized architecture of the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties. 


the significance of functionalism 

This is an article, primarily, about those changes in 
the aims and outlook of contemporary architecture of 
which the outward appearance of buildings provides the 
most reliable indication. Since all articles cannot be 
about everything, it takes for granted the acceptance 
of scientific planning and techniques on which modern 
architecture is, of course, founded. The term most often 
used for the consciously stylized architecture referred 
to above, which grew out of the full acceptance of 
scientific planning and techniques, is ‘functional,’ and 
perhaps it may be useful, before we try to analyse 
whatever trends we can see emerging from the con- 
fused architectural scene of 1950, to clear the fore- 
ground a little by examining the idea of functionalism 
more closely and attempting to define its real signifi- 
cance for the modern architect. 

Functionalism has meant many things to many 
people. It was a useful battle-cry when the campaign 
against the high priests was still on and architecture’s 
first need was to be brought face to face with the 
practical tasks it existed to fulfil. In addition it 
showed itself—and still remains—invaluable as a 
discipline. When the new emphasis on needs threw the 
whole apparatus of existing means into the melting- 
pot and the most elementary kind of order had to be 
restored in the designer’s mind before he could set to 
work at all, functionalism came into its own. 

It should not be necessary to delay at this point 
in order to demonstrate the limitations of literal 
functionalism, which never could and never did exist. 
Even in pure engineering there are moments when a 
choice between alternatives has to be made; variable 
dimensions have to be determined and therefore the 
faculty of design exercised. Literal functionalism in 
fact only exists in the minds of those who use it as a 
stick with which to castigate a modern architecture 
they do not understand. But it is legitimate to use the 
term in a rather wider sense, to signify the kind of 
architecture which only admits forms and structures 
based on the most economical satisfaction of physical 
needs, and is satisfied that an acceptable modern 
idiom can be derived from the somewhat negative 
resources to which this principle restricts the designer. 

The fact that the whole question can be begged by 
saying that architecture of whatever kind is functional 
if you include all possible spiritual and emotional 
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needs among the functions to be catered for, does not 
alter the fact that there is a numerous school of 
architects who adhere to the functional principle as 
just defined—or if they do not adhere to it as a 
conscious philosophy they obey its limitations in 
practice. They might be described as the rank-and- 
file architects of the modern movement, who find in 
functionalism a substitute for the rules and disciplines 
they lost when the high priests were pushed from their 
pedestals. The pioneers who did the pushing and who 
used functionalism as a battle-cry had their eyes on 
more elevated objectives. They—the van de Veldes 
and Perrets and Le Corbusiers—were creative artists; 
men motivated by a vision, whether of the reintegra- 
tion of the arts under the banner of cubism, the 
re-establishment of the poetry of construction as 
exploited previously by Gothic architecture or the 
realization of a new esthetic based on the rhythm and 
rationalization of modern science. To them, functional- 
ism was merely a platform from which greater heights 
could be more. easily reached and from which at the 
same time the crowd below could be effectively 
harangued. 


the functional routine 

One cannot condemn the rank-and-file architects 
who came along afterwards for climbing triumphantly 
on to the same platform and regarding it as a satis- 
factory perch from which to look down on the rest of 
the world simply for not being so up to date. That was 
their proper role. They needed, as already suggested, 
some sort of routine or yardstick to take the place of 
the old routine of the classical orders and the pattern- 
book styles. It is by means of such a routine that 
architecture as a whole operates—the genius must 
always be a law to himself—and if a suitable routine 
is lacking the rank-and-file architects will make do 
with the nearest thing to hand. 

Moreover, even the most arid functional products 
were inevitably given, in the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties, a somewhat emphatic welcome. And they 
were not always distinguished from the more positive 
products of the creative designers. For their very 
quantity—leaving quality aside—provided encourag- 
ing evidence that the war against the high priests 
was being a success. Nevertheless posterity, looking 
back, may be puzzled to understand what was remark- 
able about many of the modern buildings that were 
hailed as epoch-making in their day. The functional 
routine, and the elementary practicality deriving 
from it, will be taken for granted and their archi- 
tectural character be revealed as wholly negative. 

We forgive these buildings their negative character 
now because they still constitute a positive denial 
of the meaningless formalism that the functional 
routine has displaced. Such formalism, moreover, 
still survives in the backwoods, especially in civic 
buildings in Britain and France, in commercial and 
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collegiate buildings in America and in that disturbing 
reaction towards a sentimental nationalism lately in 
evidence in domestic building in Holland and else- 
where. The academic reactian may be losing the battle, 
but it is still important to let no mistake be made 
about which side we are on. On the other hand a 
functional—or pseudo-functional—style has already 
been adopted by the hard-headed, business-like prac- 
titioners who previously relied on the neo-Georgian 
or similar routines. And there is a clear danger of 
total loss of quality arising from the automatic use 
of what seems to be—but is not—an even easier 
routine than the Georgian. The time, in fact, is already 
coming when the functional style will have become 
a formalism of its own, with a brutalizing effect on the 
art of architecture because the organism will have 
become fossilized before being given a chance to 
mature. 

This premature fossilization derives largely, one 
supposes, from pride of achievement on the part of 
those pioneers of modern architecture who rightly felt 
they were helping to build a brave new world. When 
the dethronement of the high priests of the nine- 
teenth century styles had opened the road to real 
progress in architecture, it was perhaps inevitable 
that some of the milestones along the road should 
be mistaken for new altars at which it was expected 
that all should stop and worship. It was inevitable 
too—though discouraging none the less—that the 
worship there should be conducted by some of the very 
people, now become high priests in their turn, 
who had first led architecture along that road and 
who had been the principal iconoclasts of the preceding 
order. 

We can deplore the setting up of a sort of intellectual 
vested interest in a given stage of development, but we 
are on difficult ground in condemning outright the rebel 
turned doctrinaire, because in doing so—in questioning 
the fixed value he puts on a transitory achievement— 
we may seem to betray, by sowing dissension in the 
camp, the cause we have all fought in common. We may 
even seem to be backsliders, and find ourselves un- 
wittingly assisting the enemy that still remains 
undefeated and is still fighting a rearguard action. 

But even with the best intentions, to stand still and 
simply consolidate can do as much harm as good; 
it can result, as in the case of the premature fossili- 
zation of functionalism, in the setting up of one 
system of mumbo-jumbo in place of another, the only 
difference being that the new mumbo-jumbo, instead 
of using a dead language for its incantations, is content 
with meaningless gestures, since the functional school 
of architects has not begun to evolve the kind of 
language that allows architecture to operate as a 
means of communication. It has not, that is to say, 
begun to achieve the necessary synthesis of form and 
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form versus content 

The history of architecture could be written in 
terms of form and content, those twin components of 
the art which, in true dialectical fashion, are always 
in opposition, creating thereby the tension which is a 
principal source of architectural vitality. Architects, 
by their nature and training, are aware of and 
sensitive to form. But since cultural unity disinte- 
grated after the Industrial Revolution and architecture 
got out of touch with life, it has needed a conscious 
effort to rediscover content. Naturally, content is of 
many kinds, not excluding the symbolic and associa- 
tive values carried by the high-priest architecture of 
the nineteenth century, which at least enabled it to 
express the superabundant energy of the dominant 
commercial world. It is through content of this kind, 
though it may have little to do with intrinsic archi- 
tectural merit—if there be such a thing—that build- 
ings serve as memorials of the age that produced 
them. But it is nevertheless only a by-product. The 
profounder sort of content has a moral as well as an 
illustrative value, such as Ruskin, for example, 
made it his mission to reintroduce into nineteenth 
century architecture. 

The purpose of content, of course, is that archi- 
tecture shall have meaning for others besides archi- 
tects, who would be perfectly content with an 
architecture of pure form. That is the basis of the 
search for style that seems to dominate the archi- 
tectural scene in this self-conscious age. It is especially 
evident, for obvious reasons, in the Eastern European 
countries. For the problem is to retain, in a highly 
industrialized, scientifically conceived, architecture a 
content that will make it intelligible to everyone, and 
will therefore allow architecture to take its place 
naturally as one of the popular arts and one of the 
vehicles of patriotic sentiment. There can be no 
quarrel with such an objective. Whether it can be 
achieved by digging in the scrap-heap of the historic 
styles and pulling out those which happen to have 
suitable popular associations, or by the artificial 
revival of moribund regional crafts, is not the concern 
of this article. Nevertheless, it should be said that even 
if the Eastern European concern for content in archi- 
tecture may be accompanied by an exaggerated dis- 
trust of a contemporary style that seems to appeal only 
to the artist’s discriminating eye, that concern springs 
from the same ideal which was stated in Lethaby’s 
words at the beginning of this article: of an archi- 
tecture integrated with the life of our time. 

Our own attempts to attain the same ideal by 
different methods suffer, as events have already 
shown us, from the difficulties of the split personality. 
On the one hand we seek a refined, sophisticated 
architecture, concerned with intrinsic quality and 
reluctant to pay the price of pandering to less exacting 
visual tastes in order to claim popular support. On the 
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other hand, as recent generations have become un- 
easily aware, we produce, in at least one realm of archi- 
tecture, something closely resembling a popular 
vernacular. It has been pointed out often enough that 
a vernacular of this sort flourishes in suburban villa 
architecture, an architecture of content almost with- 
out form. It is despised and disowned by architects and 
people of taste, yet preserves the very element of 
spontaneity without which no art can be said to have 
genuine roots in the civilization it serves. The need is to 
find a way of utilizing the vitality to be found there— 
the sympathetic reaction to popular desires—without 
having to accept its esthetic and ethical vulgarities ; 
to find a way of grafting its vitality on to the sound 
stock of contemporary functionalism. 


the functional tradition 

Before going on to discuss how such a merging of 
opposites could possibly be contrived, another aspect 
of functionalism must be referred to, that defined in 
the January number of this magazine. It was there 
pointed out that the twentieth century did not 
invent functionalism, since the process whereby form 
follows function operates instinctively as well as 
consciously. In addition to the calculated functional- 
ism that has in a large degree shaped modern archi- 
tecture, there is a functional tradition stretching back 
into history. While not conscious enough to be called 
a philosophy of architecture, this tradition has instead 
all the force and tenacity of a deep-seated instinct. 
Parallel with the changing historic styles, there have 
always been buildings conditioned largely by engineer- 
ing requirements and deriving their architectural 
character—which includes considerable subtlety of 
effect—from the proper use of the means to hand 
rather than the application of stylistic rules. 

Bridges and farm buildings, jetties and lighthouses 
and the other common objects of the seaside and 
countryside illustrated in that issue, exemplify these 
attributes irrespective of period. In our own period 
we have become suddenly aware of them as having a 
quality sympathetic to our aspirations, perhaps 
because we respond readily to the kind of architectural 
character that is inspired by functionalism. We 
welcome the evidence that our modern architectural 
roots go deeper than we knew. 

There is much to be learnt from this functional 
tradition, especially the endless possibilities, still to 
be explored, in the way of subtlety of form arising 
out of an emphasis on construction. The search for a 
contemporary idiom might do worse than begin 
where the age-old functional tradition leaves off. But 
that is a matter of means not ends. Means cannot be 
discussed very profitably until we have decided what 
ends we have in view. Assuming that it is agreed that 
to have achieved something like a modern style of 
architecture based on the conscious discipline of 
functionalism is nothing more than a milestone—and 
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To illustrate the accompanying article the following pages give a pictorial 
summary of ezesthetic trends in modern architecture during the last twenty years. 





PIONEERS To begin with a reminder of the pioneer works which were successful in establishing what we now call modern 


1, Villa Savoye, 
Poissy, France, 1931, 
Le Corbusier. 2, 
Paimio Sanatorium, 
Finland, 1932, Aalto. 
3, Bergpolder Flats, 
Rotterdam, 1934, van 
Tijen, Brinckman and 
van der Vlugt. 4, Exhi- 
bition Theatre, Paris, 
1925, Perret. §, Grain 
Silo, Ontario, Canada. 
6, Salginat dbel 
Bridge, Switzerland, 
1930, R. Maillart. 
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architecture; they can be roughly classified as of three kinds: first, that which was most closely allied with cubism and 
was concerned with creating a poetry of construction out of architecture’s liberation from academic planning and handi- 
craft techniques (1, Le Corbusier’s villa at Poissy, 1931; 2, Aalto’s Paimio sanatorium, 1932); secondly, that which was 
more directly inspired by structure, exploiting sesthetically the clear articulation and the expressiveness of new con- 
structional methods (8, Bergpolder flats, Rotterdam, by van Tijen, Brinckman and van der Vlugt, 1934; 4, Perret’s 
theatre at the 1925 Paris exhibition); and thirdly, pure engineering, to which the architects of the twenties and thirties looked 
up as further proof that nobility of form was not dependent on the historic styles. This influence is represented here by an 
example of anonymous engineering in the shape of one of the Canadian grain silos (5), whose significance was made 
much of in the twenties, and by an example of individual engineering genius (6, the Salginatébel bridge by Robert Maillart, 
1930). Both of these show architecture arising from a true functionalism. 
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7, Ministry of Pen- 
sions, Prague, 1935, 
Havlicek and Honzik. 
8, Flats in Milan, 
1937, Franco Albini. 
9, Peckham Health 
Centre, London, 1934, 
Sir Owen Williams. 
10, Bialik Elemen- 


tary School, Tel Aviv. 
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and buildings in the new impersonal style, employing wholly or in part the new techniques and completely liberated 
from academic formality, appeared in so many places in the thirties that a new description became current: the 
international style (7, Ministry of Pensions, Prague, by Havlicek and Honzik, 1935; 8, flats in Milan by Franco Albini, 
1937; 9, Peckham Health Centre by Sir Owen Williams, 1934). Even whole towns were built in this routine functional 
style (10, school at Tel Aviv by the city engineer). 
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911, Technical College, 
Berne, Switzerland, 
1936, H. Brechbiihler. 
12, King George V 
Hospital, Sydney, 
Australia, 1941, 
Stephenson and 


Turner. 
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established that the functional routine had become in many places the unquestioned idiom of the ordinary architect, 
usurping the pattern-book role of the Georgian routine of twenty years before. Modern design dominated the 
architectural schools and was carried out, though with varying degrees of skill, by private architects, municipal engineers 
and builders in many parts of the world (11, Technical College, Berne, Switzerland, by Hans Brechbiihler, completed at 
the beginning of the war and typical of the more mature, sophisticated work of the European—especially the neutral— 
countries; 12, hospital at Sydney, Australia, by Stephenson and Turner, 1941; 13 (facing page), a typical block of flats in 
Brazil, a country that came into the news in the forties as subscribing energetically to the modern movement; 14, flats at 
Poplar, London, a workman-like application of the functional routine by a borough engineer, 1949). It was on the basis 
of the wide acceptance of this rational style that a new interest arose in the forties in a further step forward, not 
as a retreat from the principles functionalism stood for but as an attempt to develop out of it qualities of a more 
positive kind and, in particular, an architecture with more human content. 
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15, Bijenkore 
Department Store, 
Rotterdam, 1939. 16, 
Exhibition Pavilion, 
Glasgow, 1938, T. S. 
Taitand Basil Spence. 
17, Royal Palace at 


Teheran. 
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tecture’s forward movement, it is necessary to pay some attention to two divergent tendencies that have been visible since 
soon after it became established, tendencies that sprang directly from it, yet cannot be classified among the evolutionary 
steps forward because they are an end in themselves; their only future lies in a return to the anti-modern philosophy of 
style for style’s sake. One is a premature stylization of modern architecture, an attempt, on the basis of certain elements 
characteristic of modern technique, to anticipate the evolution of a decorative idiom. It is seen in the formalism of Dudok 
and his followers (15, Bijenkore department store, Rotterdam) and finds an echo in the English work of T. S. Tait and 
others (16, Glasgow exhibition, 1938). Its logical conclusion is for the modern itself to become a period style, the modernistic 
or jazz-modern which as early as the thirties had become widespread (17, the new royal palace at Teheran). 



























i a ee oe ey  & $= The second of the two principal divergent tendencies is best described as the neo-classical, 


though it is classical in spirit and in its self-imposed formal discipline, not in its ornament. One—in some ways the least 
formalistic—version of it springs direct from Perret’s (see 4 above) methodical emphasis on elaborately articulated 
structure (18, Dumas and Honegger’s Fribourg Catholic University). A more fanciful version comes in project form from 





central Europe (19, the winning design by Jan Sokol in the 1948 competition for a catholic church in Prague, and a more ;: 
academic version from Switzerland (29, Basel Art Gallery by Christ and Bonatz, 1942). In a rather different spirit this | 
neo-classical tendency was anticizated in the buildings designed to support the official pomps of the Fascist era (21, Rome j 
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University by Piacentini, 1934). { 
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ie ae te, ee ee Ae Returning to the question of the directions in which modern architecture now seems to be advancing 


on its main front, which is the principal subject discussed in the accompanying article, the first tendency that can be 
clearly isolated is the mechanistic: that which accepts increasing mechanization and the industrialization of building as 
the central facts of our time and foresees an architecture dominated by them. Buildings in this category can be grouped 
into three kinds: first the technological, in which buildings are in effect another kind of machine, or the logical end- 
product of a process governed by machine production conditions (22, a TVA power dam; 23, a mobile house also designed 
for TVA; 24 (facing page) Buckminster Fuller’s ‘four-ton house,’ 1946; 25, railway station buildings, designed by the 
London Midland Region architects’ department in 1948 for manufacture out of standard industrially produced components). 
Aisthetic values in this category are approximately those of the machines themselves. 
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24, 4-ton House, pro- 
totype, America,1946, 
Buckminster Fuller. 
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26, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 
Chicago, 1947, Mies 
van der Rohe. 27, 
Service Station at 
Birmingham, 1948, 
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School at Hitchin, 
Herts, 1949, Herts 
County Architect's 
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Um ate, ee eee ee 8 2 Be The second kind of mechanistic architecture has a more conscious zesthetic; in 


fact it aims to produce an abstract art of great refinement out of engineering elements, relying for its effect on the exactness 
of proportion and finish that mechanization demands. The great exponent of this principle is Mies van der Rohe (26, 
part of his Chicago Institute of Technology, 1947), together with Philip Johnson and others of the same school in 
America. In Britain the same point of view is seen in the work of several architects concerned with industrial buildings 
(27, workshop at Birmingham by Rudolf Frankel, 1948), and in the outstanding schools designed by the Herts County 
Architect’s Department (28, school at Hitchin, 1949). 























building to its logical conclusion. The building becomes purely diagrammatic—a background or framework for art rather 


ee ce a: oe ee eee A third kind is not so much mechanistic in itself as the result of taking the mechanization of 4 


than a means of artistic expression in its own right (29, office building at Portland, Oregon, by Pietro Belluschi, 1948; 
30, water storage building at Olinda, Pernambuco). 
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Another clearly distinguishable category of contemporary architecture derives directly from the 

pure abstraction of the thirties which originated in the early works of Le Corbusier and the Dutch stijl group. Their | | 
lively experiments have become crystallized, as it were, into an architecture which, esthetically, remains loyal to the | 
charms of solid geometry, continuing its close alliance with abstract painting and sculpture. It rejects any enrichment : 
of form by human content and asserts its detachment from nature as opposed to any alliance with it (31, day nursery ° 
at Rio by Oscar Niemeyer with cantilevered front and that characteristic Brazilian contribution, the brise-soleil; 32, 





cinema at Rotterdam by Bakema, 1949). The work of Tecton in England has always shown the same interest in the ; 
eesthetics of abstract geometry and in that respect has been well in advance of routine English functionalism. Tecton’s | 
buildings are notable for the expressive modelling of their facades (38 (facing page), flats at Finsbury, 1949). | 
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33, Flats at Fins- 
bury, London, 1949, 


Tecton. 


5 
eee ee eee ee. ee The most various and the most controversial, however, of all the contemporary 


buildings in which can be discerned some attempt to move forward from the routine functional are those often col- 











lectively called organic because they are in many respects opposed to the mechanistic. They aim, among other things, 
consciously or unconsciously, at the rehumanization of the modern idiom. The term organic has become the special 
property of Frank Lloyd Wright, who for a long time was alone among the leaders of modern architecture in going along 
with nature rather than against it. This section therefore begins with a reminder of his influence (34, Taliesin West, 
Arizona, 1938-48); and his influence continues in spite of his occasional waywardness. He has always been interested also 
in regional differentiation, an interest now represented by many attempts to substitute regional character for the inter- 
national style, as a way of building on existing traditions without abandoning modern freedom of planning and 
technique. Emergent local styles include the Bay Region Style of Pacific America with its spreading timber eaves (35 
(overleaf), Menefee house by Pietro Belluschi, 1948), the mountain Swiss style with low-pitched roof (36, primary 
school at Lucerne by Jauch and Burgi, 1949), the New England style (37, house on Long Island by Marcel Breuer, 1945), 
distinguished in this instance by the emphasis on the fireplace in the rubble wall, the Scandinavian, with echoes of a 
regional tradition in its patterned brickwork and gabled tower (38, church at Copenhagen by Erik Moeller) and’ the 
English domestic, a style of terrace house, modern in flavour and finish but a direct descendant of the Georgian 
domestic idiom of the small English town (39, houses at Sunbury-on-Thames by Basil Spence and Partners). 
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35, Menefee House 
at Yamhill, Oregon, 
1948, P. Belluschi. 
36, Primary School 
at Lucerne, 1949, E. 
Jauch and BE. Biirgi. 
37, Tomkins House, 
Long Island, America, 
1945, M. Breuer. 38, 
Advent Church in 
Copenhagen, 1942, E. 
Moeller. 39, Houses 
at Sunbury - on - 
Thames, 1949, Basil 


Spence. 
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ime ae ee oe ae ce: ee ee A new regionalism is not the only means of marrying the functional with the organic. 
Another is achieved by seeking inspiration in the particular (the characteristics of site, structure and materials, for 
example) rather than in the general, on the principle that a mere generalization is the limited offering of the rational- 
mechanical. In this category falls the Swedish movement, characterized by a studied informality and an awareness of 
the charm of the near-accidental, known as the ‘new empiricism’ (40, house at Stockholm by Sven Markelius, 1947); 
also by a frankly evocative use of traditional materials (41, hotel at Karlskoga, Sweden, by Lindstrom) and even the 
deliberate use of motifs which create a sympathetic atmosphere by their associations rather than their form (42, housing 
at Hackney by Frederick Gibberd, 1948). The remaining illustrations show other ways in which the late forties have 
demonstrated their confidence in the freedom modern architecture has won for itself by its willingness to employ 
materials and motifs for the sake of what they are. no longer rejecting them because of their possession of traditionally 
humanistic associations (43, timber frame house at Mammern, Switzerland, by Alfred Roth, 1937; 44, Amstel Railway 
Station, Amsterdam, by H. G. J. Schelling, with low-pitch roof and brick gabled end combined with a cage of steel and 
glass; 45 (overleaf), hostel at Wye College, Kent, by Richard Sheppard and Partners, 1949; 46, court of justice at 
Sundsvall, Sweden, by Backstrom and Reinius, 1949; 47, Aalto’s new dormitory for Harvard University, 1949). 
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By such and similar means the process begins of introducing a new emotional content into the solid framework of the 
contemporary idiom. When architects are feeling their way towards such an objective their efforts are as various as 
their personalities and the new welcome given to the differentiation that arises from studying the particular needs of the 
particular occasion tends towards a still greater variety. It is too soon to label and classify since history, which thrives 
on classification, cannot be written while it is still being made. Posterity will be able to relate these tendencies more 


clearly to each other; all that the foregoing pages have attempted to do is, ignoring period revivalism and the various 


purely eclectic styles that continue to be practised at the present time, to isolate those tendencies which appear to be 

logical developments from the modern movement. It is a movement that cannot stand still, and out of its present experi- 
j 

ments—some inspired, some inevitable, some perhaps misguided—will grow its future maturity. 
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is certainly not acceptable as a goal in itself—the 
question now arises: a milestone on the road to 
where? 


the limits of mechanization | 

The road seems at the moment to be leading in 
three main directions. The first of these is closely 
bound up with the emergence of functionalism in that 
it springs from the same historic and technical changes 
that brought about the functional revolution. It 
might be called the direction of the maximum ex- 
ploitation of mechanization. Its argument runs roughly 
thus: the whole of our contemporary civilization is 
based on the substitution of machine production for 
handicrafts, and the opportunity offered to archi- 
tecture to produce something in tune with the spirit 
of our times lies in whatever can be distilled from this 
characteristic development. Or in plainer words and 
more practical terms, life is due in any case to become 
increasingly mechanized and architecture must follow 
or die. 

We have already to a large extent accepted mechani- 
zation—together with serial production and mass 
fabrication and the other practices deriving from it— 
as the central facts of our time, and have gone some 
distance in investigating their implications. In fact the 
best modern architecture has drawn much of its 
inspiration from the idea of a machine esthetic 
and the new standards of precision and elegance that 
machine products have set us. We are aware also 
that we have only just begun to explore the possi- 
bilities of building out: of standard factory-produced 
components, and of making the creation of a building 
a fully mechanized operation. 

We can already see, moreover, where these 
tendencies logically lead us: to the dehumanization of 
building, so that architecture becomes a framework 
for existence rather than an expression of human 
endeavour. The house becomes as non-committal as 
an egg-box. This is not necessarily a development to 
be condemned as long as we approach it with our 
eyes open. A by no means discouraging precedent for 
this retreat on the part of the building into the 
neutrality of the geometrical diagram is the traditional 
Japanese house, which was reduced over countless 
centuries to a simple framework based on a few un- 
varying dimensions. It has proved very satisfactory— 
but not as an outlet for the individual’s creative 
instincts, which had to be sought in pictures and 
gardens and furniture and landscape. 

The logical outcome of the mechanistic objective 
therefore is for architecture to cease to be one of the 
arts, but instead to provide, with the maximum 
economy and efficiency, a diagrammatic background 
as anonymous as the motor car, and to leave the 
vagaries of the human spirit to operate elsewhere. 
This may be the right end to pursue, or at least the 
end we have to accept once we accept the inevitability 
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of unlimited mechanization, but on the other hand it 
may be that, now we can see as far as this into the 
future that mechanization offers us, the time has 
come to remind ourselves that machines are tools 
to be utilized exactly as far and as frequently as it 
is to our advantage to do so, but no farther. It is easy 
to be beguiled by mechanization as though it was an 
end in itself, and to allow ourselves to be persuaded, 
just because up till now contemporary architecture 
has been the gainer by its frank acceptance of the 
changes brought about by the machine, that every 
further step in the same direction will automatically 
be followed by further gains. 

We do not have to be a kind of latter-day Luddites 
to acknowledge that a moment may come when we 
wish to call a halt and say that the ultimate qualities 
we want of our architecture are not qualities that 
further mechanization can bring to it. We should 
merely be asserting our right as masters of the machine 
not to pursue subservience to its logical conclusion. In 
any case we must maintain our right to balance the 
economic benefits of further mechanization against 
possible losses on the human side. Lewis Mumford, in 
a recent article, put the questions of economy, 
with which modern architects are so much con- 
cerned, in their right perspective when he said that 
the object of economical design is to leave a margin 
through which the imagination can the better express 
itself. 

Another point we may have to watch for is the point 
at which mechanization and functionalism part com- 
pany. An ideally functional architecture implies a 
high degree of specialization, enabling every case to 
be treated exactly on its merits. It is therefore an 
architecture of the particular, whereas a mechanized 
architecture, with its stress on repetitive action, 
increasingly becomes an architecture of the general. 
We therefore have to distinguish between functional- 
ism in the sense of an apt solution to a particular 
problem and functionalism as the subservience of all 
ideas to the expedient of mechanical production. The 
former definition is the only one proper to the archi- 
tect. It may or may not mean rejection of the latter 
definition. But often it will, because subservience to 
the needs of mechanical production means, as the 
price of increased efficiency, a lowering of standards 
to the kind of average level with which mass pro- 
duction deals. It may be possible largely to overcome 
this defect by concentrating on the mass production 
of small components only. But the principle remains: 
that the modern architect—whether he calls himself 
a functionalist or not—cannot afford to deny his art 
the vitality that normally comes from the study of the 
particular. Or conversely, that it is no longer functional 
in the truest sense for him to pursue mechanization to 
the extent that it commits him exclusively to the 
study of the general. 








the search for the organic 

So much for the implications of the mechanical 
world as the vehicle on which modern architecture 
is to make its next move forward. The second of the 
three alternative directions in which it seems to be 
moving at the moment might be defined as the 
direction of conscious humanization. This is the 
organic approach, as contrasted to the mechanistic 
one, and it suggests that, having been put on a 
practical basis by the healthy discipline of functional- 
ism, architecture can now be trusted to perform its 
purely physical roles with a proper seriousness and 
with due regard to scientific method, but that the 
real problem is to re-establish its human appeal so 
that it can perform its traditional cultural role as well. 
This means concentrating on its organic and visual, 
instead of its technical, aspects. Attempts to do so 
take several forms, all of which have in common the 
principle of differentiation as distinguished from the 
principle of unification. 

There is the school of thought which declares that 
the only hope for modern architecture is to bring 
out local characteristics, and let a new regionalism, 
based on climate, materials and social requirements, 
supersede the new internationalism characteristic of 
the nineteen-twenties. This is well enough in so far 
as it is but another aspect of the idea of a perfect 
particularization being the ultimate aim of all true 
functionalism, which naturally exploits the genius 
loci to the full. And in certain localities—like the so- 
called Bay Region of America—we do get a modern 
idiom founded so naturally on a regional tradition 
in the structural use of certain materials—in this 
case timber—that a genuine regional style may be 
said to result. Sweden and Switzerland also exemplify 
traditions of structure and proportion giving a 
recognizable regional flavour to an architecture based 
nevertheless on the functional movement. But an 
architecture that strives self-consciously to acquire 
regional characteristics can easily be perverted into a 
means of escape from the obligations architecture 
owes to an increasingly unified world, whose problems 
cannot be solved by a sentimental preoccupation 
with the charms and chances of local topography. 

Much the same may be said of the plea that is often 
made for the rehumanization of architecture by means 
of a return to what are called ‘natural’ materials. This 
is sometimes supported by the somewhat naive 
argument that a modern architecture which has 
alienated a conservative public by its strangeness 
can recapture its interest by clothing itself once more 
in familiar colours. There is indeed a need to readmit 
traditional forms of construction and materials into 
the vocabulary of contemporary architecture, but 
one which requires no such arguments as those to 
justify it. Traditional materials were largely excluded 
in the early days of the modern movement simply 
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because the enthusiasm for the new techniques 
produced a temporary intolerance of the old. But the 
days have clearly gone by when architecture was only 
modern if it was built of concrete and plate glass, and 
when the architect was under an obligation to exploit 
technical innovations to the full as an earnest of his 
revolutionary fervour. To restore the balance, how- 
ever, only demands that all technical solutions—all 
materials of whatever kind—shall be accepted or dis- 
carded on their merits. A deliberate seeking after 
external effects, designed to reassure those who are 
nervous of change by softening its visual impact, is 
unworthy of the confidence in its own future on which 
modern architecture has heretofore thrived. 


a new selfconsciousness 

On a less superficial level are the efforts made 
to humanize the modern idiom by laying still more 
stress on the need for particularization. It is often 
suggested that the tendency for modern architecture, 
as a result of its increasing use of components no 
longer related to the human scale, to become wholly 
impersonal could be corrected by replacing that 
search for general principles with which modern 
architects have been so much concerned by a search 
for the particular characteristics of every problem, 
admitting only one rule: the right of every occasion 
to be a law to itself. The reductio ad absurdum of such 
an ideal is of course utter anarchy and an architectural 
language so lacking in system as to be useless as a 
means of communication. But especially in Scandi- 
navia we can see this principle exploited to some 
account, at least in the field of domestic architecture. 
The movement that has been labelled the New 
Empiricism, though its practitioners have to beware 
lest they may find themselves merely leading archi- 
tecture along the sterile byways of neo-romanticism, 
at least has to its credit the production of a flexible 
small-scale idiom with much more human content 
than the arid idiom of doctrinaire functionalism. 

This movement is but one symptom of a new self- 
consciousness about style, especially in relation to the 
desirability of re-establishing a satisfactory human 
relationship. There are many others, such as the 
interest, which has been widely in evidence lately, in 
the possibility of a new monumentality. This interest 
has not been fostered by any development of which 
architecture itself provides the evidence; rather is it 
the outcome of analysis of the social role of a fully 
mature architecture such as we hope one day to 
achieve. It is further proof that at least we know what 
we lack, that we realize that the attainment of 
functional architectural solutions is only a means to 
an end, and that one of the ends of architecture is to 
express certain needs of the human spirit. 


architecture and society 
The best answer to too great an insistence on the 
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particular end indicated by the term monumentality 
constitutes also the central thesis of the third of the 
three categories into which we can group the many 
and various ways in which architects seem to 
approach the question: where does modern archi- 
tecture go next? This approach, which might be 
called the social-realist approach, stresses always that 
architecture is simply a reflection of the times that 
produce it. Its discouraging reply to the demand for a 
new monumentality is to say that architecture will 
become monumental when it has something to be 
monumental about, and that a monumental style 
will be empty and worthless if an attempt is made to 
formulate it prematurely. It goes on to say that the 
way for architects to enter into the life of their time 
is by making their own specialist contribution to 
improving the standard of life as it is lived in their 
time. Rather than appeal for a renewed popular 
interest in architecture by making buildings more 
sympathetic to look at, they should concentrate on 
demonstrating to the public in the most practical 
way the role architecture can play in harnessing the 
products of science to human use and in bringing 
purpose, order and system into a world that suffers at 
present both from confusion of purpose and from too 
many competing systems. 

When this demonstration has taken place, the 
argument runs, will be the time enough to see what 
style of architecture a new order of society is willing 
to welcome and is capable of participating in. An 
integration of art and life will have been re-established, 
and the question, what kind of art should we aspire to? 
will be answered automatically in terms of the kind of 
life it is to embellish. The argument in fact ceases to 
be an architectural one, because architecture becomes 
an effect and not a cause. And the proper answer is 
not to deny the contention that good architecture is 
a by-product of a good society but to insist on the 
validity of the axiom already propounded: that 
architecture as well as being made by circumstances, 
makes them. It is itself one of the means by which the 
potentialities of modern science are exhibited to a 
querulous world, and itself determines the climate— 
stimulating or depressing—in which the next stage of 
growth takes place. 

The three tendencies outlined, and marked respec- 
tively by their concern with architecture as a branch 
of modern science, as a reflection of human aspirations 
and as a social service, are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive. No need exists to choose between them. 
To analyse them is useful because it provides some 
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basis for criticism and helps us to see the kind of 
pattern that is beginning to emerge out of the con- 
flicting tendencies of the post-war world. When it 
does emerge, the one thing-we can be sure of is that 
in some fashion or another it will be founded on the 
scientific principles which underlie all contemporary 
thought, philosophy and techniques. 

The advance of science is the fundamental fact 
of our time, which no reservations on sentimental or 
nationalist grounds, no insistence—however necessary 
and reasonable—about the need to preserve human 
relationships can deny. For the two—science and 
humanity—are not enemies of each other, and an 
architecture that strives too conscientiously to restore 
humanity by preserving its familiar guise may only 
succeed in depriving itself of the liveliest of all the 
attributes of the human character: its ability to 
change profoundly while essentially remaining. the 
same. 

A special task of architecture in our time, as Dr. 
Giedion observed in his article on Aalto published last 
month, is to ‘dare to leap from the rational-functional 
to the irrational-organic’ and to ‘discover an emo- 
tional equivalent that may rescue us from drowning 
in the flow of technical processes that is being poured 
over us.’ A genius like Aalto finds his way to dry 
land by instinct; indeed his feet have always been 
firmly planted on the earth. But the ordinary architect 
needs something more than a straw to clutch at; he 
needs principles as an alternative to inspiration. 

Temporarily he has found refuge on the reassuring 
rock of functionalism, but now he is being told 
that functionalism is not enough. If he abandons this 
refuge and plunges again into the waters swirling 
round him, with their confusing cross-currents of 
sentiment and fashion, who knows to what destination 
he will be swept? But he has another course open to 
him. Beyond the functionalism of the general, which 
is concerned with establishing principles, there is a 
logical next step, the functionalism of the particular. 
There is therefore no call to abandon functionalism 
in the search for an architectural idiom capable of the 
full range of expression its human purposes require; 
only to understand that functionalism itself, by its 
very nature, implies the reverse of what it is often 
allowed to imply: not reducing everything to broad 
generalizations—quality in architecture belongs to 
the exact not the approximate—but relating it ever 
more closely to the essential particulars of time and 
place and purpose. That is the level on which humanity 
and science meet. 
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1, the main entrance. The slope of the 
roadway is 1 in 10. 2, teak entrance doors 
and screens are glazed with plate and broad 


reeded glass 


Most of the present buildings, sheds and berths of 
the shipbuilding company of Swan Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson, date from the 1860’s and development has 
not followed any planned or uniform pattern. Buildings 
are now spread all over the yard in unsuitable posi- 
tions and often occupying valuable space for construction 
work. To introduce the latest techniques of ship con- 
struction and to increase efficiency and production, a 
general reorganisation has been planned. The scheme 
includes centralised administration, new fabricating and 
platers’ shop, and resited railway communications and 
traffic arteries. The general scheme is planned on a 
long-term policy and is designed to maintain the utmost 
production whilst building operations are proceeding. 
It has been essential to ensure that all existing accommo- 
dation and services are maintained until the new ones 
are provided. Change-overs have always to be carried 
out during week-ends or official holidays. 

The only suitable position to commence building was 
on the east side of Station Road—the main access to the 
west yard—and on this site the new administrative 
offices have been built. The old vacated offices are now 
being occupied by time-keeping and overseers’ offices 
to the west of Station Road. New drawing offices, which 











are shortly to be erected on this site, will be at high 
level to maintain the present access to the yard, and 
will be connected to the link block of the administra- 
tive offices. When these drawing offices are completed, 
it will be possible to demolish all the old buildings to 
the south of the frame shed and build new fabricating 
sheds and platers’ shons with berths adioining stretching 
to the waterfront. 

All entrances to the building and circulation within 
the building are arranged to give easy and quick com- 
munication between artisan, designer and administrator. 
Supervision is obtained from the Gate House and Time 
Offices of all persons entering or leaving the yard. 


2 





3, the administrative cffices seen from the interior court. The central windows light the two-storey drawing office 


OFFICES AT WALLSEND ON TYNE 


The site has a steep railway embankment on its north 
side and falls away at a slope of 1 in 10 to the waterfront. 
It is split into two areas by Station Road over which a 
headroom of 11 ft. 8 in., determined by the height of the 
railway bridge, has had to be maintained. An overhead 
gas flue supplying furnaces in the yard has been removed 
and a new brick flue constructed beneath the minor 
access road giving an uninterrupted access to the car park. 

The administrative office block, sited to east of the 
main approach to the vard, is of five storeys running 
east-west with a two-storey link block to the south. 
The ground floor contains the Yard Engineer’s depart- 
ment and Ship Manager’s rooms, as these people require 
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direct access to the yard. They are approached along a 
covered way on the east side of the link block. The 
Directors’ rooms and Board Room on the fourth floor are 
set back on the south facade so that the terrace formed 
in front of the windows acts as a cut-off to noise from 
the yard. From these rooms a good panoramic view of 
the yard and the Tyne can be seen. The link block is 
planned on the minor axis of the main entrance hall. 
The entrance hall and this block (two storeys high) 





main entrance and the link block which contains the ship model gallery and a corridor to future drawing offices 


provide a display area for models of ships built by the com- 
pany. A corridor at a mezzanine level on the east side 
of this block is provided for circulation to the future 
drawing offices. 

Construction is steel framework with concrete casing on 
in situ concrete piled foundations. Floors are 4 in. in situ 
reinforced concrete with 3 in. screed and floor finish. 
The roof is 4 in. in situ concrete with concealed concrete 
gutters, 1 in. wood wool and foamed slag screed laid 





5, the main staircase above the first floor 


to fall and asphalt finish. External walls are of 43 in. 
brick cavity and 43 in. foamed slag blocks. Internal walls 
have 3 in. breeze between offices. Two 3 in. breeze skin 
with cavity between is used on Directors’ floor for noise 
reduction. Windows—purpvose made metal casements. 
Embedded panel sub-floor heating is installed. Pipe coiis 
are asbestos cased and embedded in floor screeds. Mains 
are concealed in false ceilings of corridors of the upper 
floors and in a duct at floor level for ground floor. Oil 
fire boilers are fed from a tank beneath the car park. 
Walls and ceilings of offices are plaster finished with 
washable distemper. Softwood framed flush doors are hung 
in pressed steel door frames. Skirtings are in softwood and 
acoustic tiles are used on ceiling of machine room for 
sound absorption. The Directors’ rooms and Board Room 
are panelled in various woods and the floors are cork. The 
Entrance Hall and Ship Model Gallery have plaster wall 
and ceiling finishes, precast and in situ terrazzo floor 
and skirtings. Columns are finished with a dark maroon 
flat paint. Ceilings and staircase soffit are finished with a 
pale blue flat paint and walls with stone colour flat paint. 
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7 and 8 show the main staircase. The handrailing, and also the balus- 


trading in 6, are of aluminium, the floor surfaces are terrazzo 





| 9 and 10 opposite, the ship model gallery and entrance hall. The 
porter’s desk is of teak covered with blue hide, columns are dark 
| maroon and walls are painted stone 
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11 and 12, the board room, walls of which are panelled in teak 
and mottled ash. The floor is cork. 13, the general office. 14, 


OFFICES AT WALLSEND ON TYNE 











a director’s room. Skirting as in the board room is aluminium. 
15 is an ante room, with chairs upholstered in brown tapestry 
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FIFTY NEW 


Howard Colvin 


CHURCHES 


In 1711 Parliament passed an Act imposing a duty on coals for the building of ‘fifty new 
churches in or near the Cities of London and Westminster or the Suburbs thereof.’ Fifty 
proved an over-ambitious total, partly because the Act was a Tory measure and within four 
years the Whigs regained power. Yet it produced more impressive results, architecturally 
speaking, than any Act of Parliament has since; for the few churches that were built included 
the six masterpieces of Nicholas Hawksmoor, Thomas Archer’s great churches at West- 
minster and Deptford, and James Gibbs’s first important building, St. Mary le Strand. Here 
H. M. Colvin gives the first comprehensive account of the architectural results of this Act. 


DURING THE NIGHT of November 28, 
1710, the roof of the parish church of 
St. Alphege, Greenwich, fell down as a 
result of ‘a hidden defect in the inner part 
of one of the main pillars.’ The workmen 
whom the parish officers consulted reported 
that the church was not capable of repair, 
and that the cost of rebuilding it would not 
amount to less than £6,000, a sum which 
could hardly be raised without a special 
Act of Parliament. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that a petition was addressed 
to the House of Commons, praying that, 
as the parishioners had ‘for 40 years past, 
contributed to the building St. Paul’s, and 
other Churches, by a Duty of Coals; and, 
as St. Paul’s is near finished, and the 
Duties granted, probably may produce 
more than enough for that service,’ the 
sum of £6,000, ‘or such other sum, as the 
House shall think fit, may be assigned for 
rebuilding the said church of Greenwich.’ 

The year which saw the fall of Green- 
wich church also saw the fall of the Whigs 
after twenty-two years of more or less 
unbroken power, and in a Tory House of 
Commons an appeal of this kind became 
the occasion for a discussion of the whole 
question of church-building in the metro- 
polis. A Committee was appointed not 
only to report on the petition, but also to 
‘consider what churches are wanting 
within the Cities of London and West- 
minster, and Suburbs thereof.’! The built- 
up area of London had increased by many 
square miles since the rebuilding of its 
nucleus after the Great Fire, and although 
the City was well enough furnished with 
places of worship, suburban parishes such 
as Shoreditch, Stepney, Whitechapel, 
Southwark and Westminster were for the 
most part still provided only with a single 
church, whose medieval walls, even with 
the aid of double, and sometimes of treble, 
galleries, could not hold a tithe of their 
nominal parishioners. The incumbent of 
one of these great ‘out-parishes’ was con- 
vinced that there were ‘Many Score 
Thousands of People, who scarcely in their 
whole lives so much as Peep into a 
Church,’ and who would not find a vacant 


1 Commons’ Journals 1708-1711, p. 495. 
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pew if they did.2 Swift, who proclaimed 
the need for new churches in the Tory 
Examiner, calculated that in 1711 there 
were ‘at least three hundred thousand 
inhabitants in this Town’ who for lack of 
churches, ‘either stay at home, or retire 
to the Conventicles.’? Moreover, at a time 
when the parish still played a large part 
in the maintenance of law and order, these 
great, over-populated, once rural, parishes 
constituted a serious social problem. The 
incumbent already quoted, writing early in 
the reign of George I, asserted that it was 
here ‘that the Vilest People, Highwaymen, 
House-Breakers, Felons of all Degrees, 
Impudent Women, and Persons Disaffected 
to His Majesty’s Government, take Har- 
bour, and Fly to their Haunts therein, as 
Vermin to their Kennels, after they have 
taken their Prey: And this, as the Case 
stands at present, with too much Security.’ 
With the aid of statistics furnished by 
Convocation, the Committee concluded 
that it would be necessary to provide fifty 
new churches in order to reduce the 
average population of the suburban 
parishes to 4,750.4 Fifty was, as Mr. 
Summerson has said,5 ‘a good round 
number,’ and perhaps it was a’ somewhat 
ambitious one. But many new churches 
were certainly needed, and if the Coal 
Money had enabled Wren to rebuild the 
fifty-two City churches, there seemed no 
reason why another coal tax should not 
build fifty more. 

And so, in 1711, with the willing assent 
of a pious Queen, an Act was passed 
imposing a duty on coals for the purpose 
of ‘Building . . . fifty new churches of 
Stone and other proper Materials, with 
Towers or Steeples to each of them; and 
for purchasing of Sites of Churches and 
Church-Yards, and Burying-places, in or 





2The quotation is from an anonymous MS. 
entitled ‘A Proposal for the Building of Taber- 
nacles, by the Remainder of the Fund given by 
Parliament for Building Fifty New Churches. . .” 
bound up in a volume of printed pamphlets in the 
British Museum Library. (Bills, 357 B.4.91.) 

3 The Examiner, No. 42, May 24, 1711 (The Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. H. Davis, p. 160). 

* Commons’ Journals 1708-1711, pp. 542, 580. 

5 Georgian London, p. 67. 


near the Cities of London and West- 
minster, or the Suburbs thereof; and for 
making such Chapels as are already built, 
and capable thereof, Parish Churches, and 
for purchasing Houses for the Habitations 
of the Ministers of the said Churches.’é 
One of these fifty churches was to be in 
the parish of Greenwich. Several other 
good causes—the completion of West- 
minster Abbey and Greenwich Hospital, 
and the payment of the arrears of Wren’s 
salary as Surveyor to St. Paul’s, ‘meanly 
withheld from him by the Whigs,’? were 
also to benefit by the coal dues. 

The favourable reception of the Green- 
wich petition did not go unnoticed, and as 
soon as the Act was known to be in pre- 
paration, the Committee was bombarded 
with petitions from every parish whose 
church was in need of repair or enlarge- 
ment—from St. Mary Woolnoth, a City 
church which had been patched up after 
the Fire, but not rebuilt, and was now on 
the point of collapse, from St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, another church which had 
been ‘very much damnified’ in 1666, but 
which had not been mentioned in the Act 
of 1667, because the chief inhabitants 
‘took no care to have it inserted therein,’ 
from St. Peter-le-Poer, which likewise 
escaped destruction in the Fire, but 
needed rebuilding, even from Hampstead 
and Croydon, which were hardly suburban 
in 1711.8 The parishioners of St. Mary 
Woolnoth had a particularly good case, 
and a supplementary Act provided that 
their church should be rebuilt out of the 
residue of the 1667 Coal Money. This soon 
proved inadequate, and in 1714 another 
Act was passed to enable money to be 
allocated from the Fifty New Churches 
Fund.® Later there were still more petitions 
from St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, St. Mary’s, Newing- 
ton, and elsewhere, all of which were 
rejected.1° But in spite of the protests of 
the Commissioners, who represented that 
the purpose of the Act was ‘to build new 
churches, not to rebuild old ones,’ the 
parishioners of St. Giles in the Fields suc- 
ceeded in getting their church rebuilt 
‘instead of one of the Fifty New 
Churches,4 and those of Southwark, 
Woolwich and Gravesend were also rebuilt 
with the aid of grants from the Fund. 
Finally, one other City church, St. Michael, 
Cornhill, whose vestry had interest with 
the Lord Chancellor, was the subject of a 
special Act for the completion of its 
tower, begun by Wren out of the Coal 
Money, but subsequently abandoned 
through lack of funds.!2 

Meanwhile, the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act had begun their work. 


8 Statutes of the Realm, IX, p. 473 (9 Anne, Cap. 
XVII): Statutes at Large, IV, pp. 487-9 (9 Anne, 
Cap. XXII). 

7 J. Summerson, Georgian London, p. 67. 

8 Commons’ Journals 1708-1711, pp. 580-583. 

® Statutes at Large, IV, pp. 516-522 (10 Anne, 
Cap. XI), V, pp. 64-66 (1 George I, Stat. 2, Cap. 
XXIII). 

10 Commons’ Journals 1718-1721, pp. 21, 45, and 
cf. Index to vols. 18-34, under Churches, Fifty New. 

11 Statutes at Large, V, pp. 176-7 (1 George I, 
Cap. XIV): Commons’ Journals 1714-1718, pp. 
698, 704, 732. 

12 Commons’ Journals 1714-1718, pp. 688, 704. 











Many, if not all of them, were Tories, and 
the Fifty New Churches, with their 
steeples, were intended to be so many 
monuments to the Tory victory of 1710, 
with all that it meant in High Church 
practice and principle. Before the end of 
the year they were circulating vestries for 
information which would enable them ‘to 
judge what New Church or Churches will 
be Necessary to be Erected in your 
Parish,3 and a list of parishes was 
actually drawn up, showing the number of 
new churches allotted to each.!4 

The surveyors whom the Commissioners 
chose to carry this great church-building 
programme into effect were Nicholas 
Hawksmoor and William Dickinson, whose 
salaries of £200 each dated from 1711.15 
Both of them had for many years worked 
under Wren as draughtsmen in connection 
with the City churches, and Dickinson was 
Wren’s deputy as surveyor to the fabric 
of Westminster Abbey. Wren himself was 
a Commissioner for a time, and his famous 
letter on church architecture, printed in 
Parentalia, was intended to summarize the 
experience of forty years of church- 
building for the benefit of his fellow- 
Commissioners. Vanbrugh, too, gave the 
Commissioners the benefit of his thoughts 
on the subject,!® and it is interesting to 
compare the shrewd commonsense of 
Wren’s advice with the enthusiastic 
rhetoric of Vanbrugh’s ‘Proposals,’ 
although on more than one point—notably 
the need to abolish what Vanbrugh called 
‘that inhuman custom of churches being 
made burial-places for the dead’—the two 
architects were in agreement. Vanbrugh’s 
whole purpose was to urge that ‘the fifty 





18See correspondence in the Vestry Minute- 
Books of St. Margaret, Westminster, 1711 (West- 
minster City Library, MS. No. 2418, ff. 79, 82, 
83). 

14 Appended to the Commissioners’ Report to 
Parliament dated March 23, 1715-16, of which 
there is a copy in MS. among the archives of the 
House of Lords. The allocation was as follows: 
St. Andrew, Holborn (3 new Churches); St. Anne, 
Westminster (1); St. Botolph, Aldgate (2); St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate (1); St. Bride’s and White- 
friars (1); St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey (1); 
St. Clement Danes (1); Deptford (1); St. George, 
Southwark (1); St. Giles, Cripplegate (3); St. Giles 
in the Fields (4); Greenwich (1); St. John, Wapping 
(1); St. James, Clerkenwell (1); St. James, West- 
minster (3); St. Leonard, Shoreditch (2); Lambeth 
(1); St. Mary, Rotherhithe (1); St. Mary, White- 
chapel (2); St. Margaret, Westminster (2); St. 
Mary le Strand (1); St. Martin in the Fields (8); 
St. Olave, Southwark (2); St. Paul, Shadwell (1); 
St. Saviour, Southwark (2); St. Sepulchre (1); 
Stepney (6). One proposal which deserves mention, 
although it came to nothing, was to build a new 
church in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn petitioned against it in 1712 
(Commons’ Journals 1711-1714, p. 188), and it 
was evidently withdrawn. Wren had once made 
designs for a church here in, or shortly before, 
1698, and a model was made and publicly ex- 
hibited (Wren Society IX, plate 381: XVIII, 
plate 8). Colin Campbell also published a design 
for a church in this position, made, he says, ‘at the 
Desire of some Persons of Quality and Distinc- 
tion’ in 1712. (Vitruvius Britannicus I (1715), 
pp. 3, 4, plates 8-9.) 

15 PRO Declared Accounts: Audit Office, Bundle 
437, Roll 1. : 

16 Bodleian Library: MS. English History. b.2, 
ff. 47-49 and MS. Rawlinson B.876, f. 351. I am 
indebted to Dr. S. Lang for kindly bringing the 
former MS. to my notice. On September 30, 1711, 
Vanbrugh wrote to Joynes, the Clerk of Works at 
Blenheim, to say that he had hoped to ‘come downe 
next week but shall be hindered by the Com- 
mission for Building the Churches’ (Works of 
Sir J. Vanbrugh, Nonesuch edition, IV, p. 240). 





new Churches the Queen has gloriously 
promoted the Building of in London and 
Westminster, should not only serve for ye 
accommodation of ye Inhabitants... , but 
at ye same time remain monuments to 
posterity of her piety & grandure, & by 
consequence become ornaments to ye 
Town, & a credit to ye Nation’—a pro- 
position which he elaborated in eight 
Rules concerning site, materials and archi- 
tectural features. Wren was equally 
anxious that the new churches should be 
a credit to their builders, but contented 
himself with recommending that 
‘Such Fronts as shall happen to lie most 
- open in View should be adorned with 
Porticos, both for Beauty and Con- 
venience; which, together with hand- 
some Spires, or Lanterns, rising in good 
Proportion above the neighbouring 
Houses . . . may be of sufficient Orna- 
ment to the Town, without a great 
Expence for enriching the outward Walls 
of the churches, in which Plainness and 
Duration ought principally, if not wholly, 
to be studied. When a Parish is divided, 
I suppose it may be thought sufficient, 
if the mother church has a Tower large 
enough for a good Ring of Bells, and 
the other Churches smaller Towers for 
two or three Bells; because great Towers, 
and lofty Steeples, are sometimes more 
than half the Charge of the Church.’ 
It was, on the whole, the spirit of Van- 
brugh rather than that of Wren which 
prevailed, and, in the event, a very large 
proportion of the funds went into adorning 
the metropolis with towers and porticoes, 
which although calculated to give posterity 
a high ‘opinion of the politeness of the 
age,’ did nothing to provide Georgian 
London with additional places of worship. 
None of the new churches was to cost less 
than £10,000—St. John’s, Westminster, 
cost well over £40,000—and when Queen 
Anne died (August, 1714), and the Whigs 
returned to power, it was found that the 
Commissioners had committed themselves 
to an expenditure far in excess of their 
income.16* It was obvious that the church- 
building programme would have to be 
drastically curtailed, and that the Tories 
had failed in their scheme to kindle the 
fires of worship by means of the coal tax. 
Had Wren himself been surveyor to the 
Commissioners, there can be little doubt 
that more churches would have been 
completed, churches like his own St. James, 
Piccadilly, commodious, dignified, and 
admirably suited to the needs of Protestant 
worship, but perhaps a little lacking in 
architectural interest. For faced with a 
problem in planning—and each of the 
City churches had set him a fresh one— 
Wren solved it brilliantly, but faced with 
a series of open sites and fifty hypothetical 
parishes of 4,750 souls each instead of 
16a In 1719, when the House of Commons was 
considering a report on the finances of the Com- 
mission, ‘Samuel Tuffnell, Esq., and some other 
Members, took Notice of the unthrifty Manage- 
ment of the Commissioners appointed for Building 
the new Churches, since above half the Money 
allow’d by Parliament for fifty, had already been 
laid out in six or seven; and, in particular, it was 
observ’d, what a vast Sum (near forty thousand 
Pounds) had been expended in Building a Church 
in Westminster, and upon so weak a Foundation, 
that before that Fabrick was finish’d, it sunk 


severne Foot under Ground’ (Historical Register, 
No. XIII (1719), p. 78). 
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fifty-two ruined churches and fifty-two 
very individual vestries, one cannot avoid 
the suspicion that Wren’s answer would 
have been fifty variations on his Piccadilly 
formula. However this may be, it was 
inevitable that, with unencumbered sites 
to build on, and larger congregations to 
accommodate, the builders of the new 
churches should produce something very 
different from Wren’s City churches. It 
was inevitable for another reason: archi- 
tectural practice itself had changed. Wren’s 
churches had been the result of co- 
operation between the surveyor-general 
and the very competent craftsmen whom 
he employed—men who were quite capable 
of designing and building a church without 
the supervision of a member of the Royal 
Society. And to a great extent they had 
done so: the ceilings, altarpieces, pulpits 
and other furnishings of the City churches 
were usually designed by those who 
executed them, and Mr. Summerson has 
warned us against ascribing ‘even the 
proportions or the spacing of doors and 
windows to Wren himself’ in many cases. 
For ‘no architectural profession existed in 
Wren’s time and, that being so, there 
could be no accepted standard of archi- 
tectural control.’1? It would be unwise to 
suggest that an architectural profession 
had grown up in Wren’s life-time, but 
Hawksmoor and Dickinson had _ been 
trained in the business of architectural 
design and supervision as few Englishmen 
had in the past, and the new churches 
owe more to the personalities of their 
respective designers and less to those of 
the mason, the joiner, the plasterer and the 
carver. The craftsmanship remains of the 
highest quality, but it is doing the will of 
someone whom we can, for once, refer to 
as the architect without a misuse of the 
term. 

Who, then, were the architects of the 
new churches? Of the twelve (including 
St. Mary Woolnoth) which were built 
under the original Act, six were designed 
by Nicholas Hawksmoor, two by Thomas 
Archer, one at least by John James, and 
one by James Gibbs. None at all was 
designed by Dickinson, who gave up his 
surveyorship in 1713 to take up a post in 
the Board of Works.18 His successor as 
Hawksmoor’s colleague was James Gibbs, 
a young Scot who had recently spent 
several years in Rome as Carlo Fontana’s 
pupil. He owed his appointment to Harley, 
and as a Tory nominee his election was 
opposed by that zealous Whig Vanbrugh.!9 
St. Mary le Strand, his first important 
commission in England, was built as one 
of the fifty new churches, and according 
to his manuscript memoir in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, it ‘got him great reputa- 
tion in his business.’ 

The decision to build a church here can 
be traced to a petition addressed to the 
House of Commons in 1711. It came from 
the parishioners of St. Mary le Strand, who 
pointed out with the aid of ‘Extracts 


17 ‘St. Stephen’s, Walbrook: a Revaluation,’ in 
The Listener, August 21, 1947, p. 300. 

18 The early plan for St. Mary le Strand repro- 
duced in Wren Society X, plate 18, is dated ‘July 
15, 1713’ in Dickinson’s hand, and is presumably 
his work. It can scarcely be by Gibbs, who did not 
succeed him until November, 1713. 

19 H,M.C. Portland, V, pp. 331-2. 
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taken out of divers ancient Histories’ 
that there had formerly been a church 
called St. Mary le Strand Cross, ‘then 
standing where Somerset House is now 
built,’ that since its demolition they had 
been allowed to use the Savoy Chapel, 
which was, however, too small, and from 
which they were liable to be excluded, 
sometimes ‘for a year together.’29 A 
special Act had to be passed to authorize 
the Commissioners to take in part of the 
Strand for the site, and it was decided 
that, instead of building a steeple, a 
column 200 feet high should be erected in 
front of the church in honour of Queen 
Anne, and to commemorate the building 
of the new churches. Both Gibbs and 
Hawksmoor made designs for this column 
and according to the manuscript memoir 
of Gibbs already quoted, it was his that 
was accepted. Both designs are preserved 
in the Print Room of the British Museum:?! 
Hawksmoor’s, a noble shaft of the Doric 
order with allegorical sculpture at the base; 
Gibbs’s, a banded column with sculptured 
scenes somewhat in the manner of Trajan’s 
column. His drawing makes the statue of 
the Queen merge into the upper part of 
the column like a tea-cosy, and the effect 
of the whole is decidedly inferior to 
Hawksmoor’s design. Its most attractive 
feature is the scene intended to be carved 
on the pedestal. This shows Queen Anne 
enthroned in the Strand against a back- 
ground of building operations, while a 
workman holds up a huge plan of a church 
for her inspection, and a bewigged figure— 
perhaps Gibbs himself—points out its chief 
beauties to Her Majesty. According to the 
memoir ‘the foundation was ordered to be 
dug and cleared out, and a great quantity 
of Portland stone was brought to the place 
to lay the foundation of it, and the large 
brass figure was ordered to be cast by 
Soldani of Florence, and it was made and 
partly payed for,’ when the Queen died, 
and ‘there was an end to the column, and 
everything belonging to it.’ The architect 
barely had time to design a steeple for his 
church—not an easy task, as the founda- 
tion had only been laid for a turret— 
before, as a Scot and a Catholic, he lost 
his surveyorship in December, 1715.22 
What became of the statue is not known, 








20 Commons’ Journals 1708-1711, p. 580. 


21 Hawksmoor’s drawing is endorsed ‘A Column 
with the Statue of Queen Anne designed to be 
erected in the Strand against Somerset House. 
Anno 17138.’ He afterwards made a very similar 
design for a column to the Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, drawings for which are preserved 
there and will be discussed in a future issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW by Mr. David Green. 

22 New Commissioners were appointed this year, 
and it seems that Hawksmoor was in danger of 
losing his surveyorship at the same time, for 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, wrote two letters, 
dated December 23 and 31, 1715, asking her 
correspondent to use his influence to secure 
Hawksmoor’s employment as architect to the 
Fifty New Churches. Unfortunately, these letters, 
which are listed in a bookseller’s catalogue of 
1925, cannot now be traced, but at Blenheim 
there is preserved a letter to Sarah from one of 
the Commissioners, Thomas Parker (afterwards 
Lord Macclesfield), in which he informs her of 
Hawksmoor’s unanimous election (Jan. 7, 1715-16). 
I am indebted to Mr. David Green for drawing my 
attention to the catalogue, and to Mr. Laurence 
Whistler for a transcript of Parker’s letter. See 
also Lord Manchester’s letter recommending 
Hawksmoor quoted by W. G. Hiscock, A Christ 
Church Miscellany (1946) p. 44, note 1. 
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but its Italian authorship is confirmed by 
an entry in the Declared Accounts in the 
Public Record Office.23 For in 1714 or 1715 
the Commissioners paid Sir Edward Gould 
£340 ‘in order to his remitting the same to 
Mr. John Talman at Florence towards 
defraying the charge of making a statue 
of her late Ma” Queen Anne in Bras- 
work.’ The account goes on to refer to it 
as ‘intended to be fixed on some con- 
spicuous part of the new church erecting 
near the Maypole in the Strand,’ an alter- 
native position in which it is actually 
shown in Gibbs’s published designs for the 
church.24 

Gibbs’s successor was John James, who 
had been master-carpenter at St. Paul’s, 
and who had already been employed by 
the Commissioners in that capacity on 
several of the new churches. In his own 
estimation there was ‘perhaps no person 
pretending to Architecture among us, Sir 
Chr. Wren excepted, [who] has had the 
advantage of a better Education in the 
Latin, Italian, and French Tongues,’25 
and the Commissioners were so pleased 
with his services that they presented him 
with a gratuity of £52 10s. Od. ‘for his 
More than Ordinary attendance upon the 
works and the Commissioners.’ He was 
not, however, an architect of much 
distinction, and although it must remain 
an open question whether he _ was 
responsible for that architectural solecism, 
the tapering Ionic column which until last 
year served St. John, Horsleydown for a 
steeple, he certainly designed St. George, 
Hanover Square, a competent but un- 
exciting church intended to serve the well- 
to-do inhabitants of the new estates which 
were arising on the western outskirts of 
the town.27 According to Horace Walpole,2% 
he was the architect of St. Luke, Old 
Street, a church which, like its contem- 
porary of Horsleydown, was paid for by 
the Commissioners. But George Dance the 
elder was a member of the vestry, and 
St. Luke’s has also been attributed to 
him.2® He certainly executed part of the 
masonry,°° but that does not prove that 
he designed the church, and in the absence 
of documentary proof, its authorship must 
remain in doubt. 

Much more interesting are the two 


23 Declared Accounts, Bundle 437, Roll 2. 

24, J. Gibbs, A Book of Architecture (1728), 
plates 17, 19 and 21. 

25 H.M.C. Portland, X, pp. 120-121. 

26 Declared Accounts, Bundle 438, Roll 6. James 
had unsuccessfully applied for one of the sur- 
veyor’s posts in 1711 (Bodleian Library, MS. 
Rawlinson B.376, f. 8). 

27 Among James Gibbs’s drawings in the Ash- 
molean Museum is a design for an ‘intended 
church in Great George Street near Hanover 
Square,’ bearing the signatures of those who 
approved its erection. 

28 Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and 
Wornum (1862), II, p. 697. 

28e.g. in the APS Dictionary, which rejects 
the attribution to James. The Vestry Minute 
Books (now in Finsbury Town Hall) show that 
Dance was a member of the committee which 
acted on behalf of the parish in connection with 
the erection of the new church, but they contain 
no evidence as to who designed it. 

30 He received £1,024 19s. Od. ‘for Masons work 
by him done between June 24, 1733 and December 
29 following,’ but earlier there were even larger 
payments for masonry to Thomas Shepherd 
(£4,226 8s. 4d.) and Christopher Cass (£1,393 8s. 8d.) 
(Declared Accounts, Bundle 488, Rolls 8 and 9, 
Bundle 439, Roll 10). 



































Instead of a steeple, 
St. Mary le Strand 
was originally to 
have had a 200-foot 
column, in honour of 
Queen Anne, stand- 
ing in front of it. 
This is Gibbs’s de- 
sign for the column. 


Hawksmoor’s design 
for the column in 
front of St. Mary le 
Strand was both 
simpler and more 
clearly articulated 
than Gibbs’s, but 
was rejected by the 
Commissioners. 








Archer Thomas Archer built two churches under the Act of 1711, 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, and St. John’s, Smith Square, Westminster. 
On the left is a general view from the west of the Deptford church, 
which has impressive outside staircases leading to the north and 


churches designed by Thomas Arclier, a 
gentleman with a place at court, and a 
taste for Italian baroque which he had 
acquired in the course of the Grand Tour. 
Harley got him made a Commissioner, and 
it was in this capacity that he designed 
St. John’s, Smith Square and St. Paul’s, 
Deptford.1 

After two centuries of Palladian abuse 
and Victorian distaste they are now 
appreciated for what they are, the most 
uncompromisingly baroque churches in 
England. Both were very costly to build, 
and it was possibly dve to motives of 
economy that, much to Archer’s annoy- 
ance, the four towers of St. John’s were 
finished off with lead cupolas and pine- 
apples instead of the dramatic pinnacles 
which he had intended (Fig. 4). 

Of the other churches subsidized by the 
Commissioners, but not designed by their 
surveyors, St. Giles in the Fields (1781-84) 
was the work of Henry Flitcroft, a protégé 
of Lord Burlington, and a strict Palladian. 
Its debt to St. Martin in the Fields is 
obvious, and it is only necessary to add 
that James Gibbs, Edward Shepherd (a 
plasterer turned architect®?), and Nicholas 
Hawksmoor were unsuccessful candidates 
for its rebuilding.38 Hawksmoor’s designs 
are preserved in the British Museum,*4 and 





31 See his letters to Harley in H.M.C. Portland, 
V. p. 291: X, p. 146. The former concerns a pro- 
posal to build a church in the Park opposite 
Devonshire House, and which therefore required 
royal sanction. But, as Harley noted, ‘The Queen 
does not approve that suggestion.’ Some of 
Archer’s drawings for St. Paul’s, Deptford, are pre- 
served in the British Museum (King’s Collection 
of Maps, XVIII, 18, e—i). One of them was repro- 
duced by G. Pinkerton in an article on the church 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Vol. 51 (1922). 

32 Walpole Socicty, Vertue Notebooks III, p. 51. 

33 Daily Post, Feb. 4, 1781: ‘Mr. Gibbs, Mr. 
Shepheard and Mr. Flitcryft [sic], three famous 
architects, are Candidates for rebuilding the Parish 
Church of St. Giles’s in the Fields.’ I owe this 
reference to Mr. Edward Croft Murray. 

34 Add. MS. 15, 1506. There is a set of drawings 
for the church by Flitcroft in the RIBA Library, 
and the original model is preserved in the Vestry. 
See J. Parton, Some Account of the Hospital and 
Parish of St. Giles in the Fields (1822), pp. 211-218 
for Flitcroft’s contract. 
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of the towers as built. 


Fig. 6 shows his proposed steeple. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Woolwich (1727-40) 
was built, and probably designed, by 
Matthew Spray, a master-builder whose 
name is perpetuated in Spray Street, 
Deptford.?> St. George, Southwark (1784- 
86) was designed by John Price of Rich- 
mond, St. George, Gravesend (1781-83) by 
Charles Sloane, a local carpenter who was 
also the contractor. 

It is, however, with the name of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor that the Queen 
Anne churches will always be associated. 
Six of them were built to his designs, and 
he held the post of surveyor from 1711 
until his death in 1786. The appointment 
actually ceased at Midsummer 1788, but 
he and John James were paid ‘for carrying 
on and finishing the Works under their 
Care’ for some time afterwards. His six 
churches were St. Alphege, Greenwich, 
St. Mary Woolnoth, St. George, Blooms- 
bury, St. Anne, Limehouse, Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, and St. George in the East. 
His original drawings for all except the 
first are preserved in the King’s Collection 
of Maps in the British Museum.3¢ For- 
tunately, however, he had his design for 
St. Alphege’s engraved, and Fig. 7 shows 
the steeple which he planned, but of 
which only the lower part was actually 
executed more or less in accordance with 
his intentions, its present rather feeble 
termination being due to John James.37 
Had it been built in accordance with the 
engraved design, this would have been one 
of the noblest of Hawksmoor’s steeples, 
answering to those of St. George in the 

35 MS. Vestry Minutes: cf. Commons’ Journals 
1727-1732, pp. 781, 791. Spray Street was actually 
built by a later member of the family in about 
1800 (W. T. Vincent, Records of the Woolwich 
District I, pp. 128, 167). 

86 In the Soane Museum there are some early 
eighteenth-century elevations of the east front 
of St. Alphege, Greenwich, which, although not in 
Hawksmoor’s hand, probably came from his 
office as one of them. shows an alternative treat- 
ment of the pediment. (Drawer XLIII, no. 9, 8: 
volume of drawings collected by M. Brettingham 
[4.D], f. 72.) 

87 The Commissioners’ Report to Parliament in 
March, 1715-16 (House of Lords MSS.) shows that 
it was originally intended to repair the old tower. 





south entrances. St. John’s, Westminster, was altered in execution 
without Archer’s knowledge; the detail from an engraving, above, 
shows his original design for the towers, and the photograph one 


East and St. Anne, Limehouse, across the 
river, and rising above the roofs of the 
town with all the assurance of a great 
Gothic steeple—an assurance which the 
tower of St. George in the East, its cousin, 
does not quite possess. 

Nevertheless, the parishioners must have 
congratulated themselves on the success 
of their appeal to Parliament when they 
saw their magnificent new church—the 
first of the ‘Fifty’ to be completed—with 
its handsome pews and galleries, its east 
end painted in grisaille by Sir James 
Thornhill, and its one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds-worth of carving by,.Grinling 
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Gibbons.38 The masons employed, as for 
several of the other new churches, were 
Messrs. Tufnell and Strong, and their 
account-book, preserved in the RIBA 
Library, shows that the four great ‘Altars 
with 6 Cherubs heads, and two festoons of 
Drapery in each’ which stand on the gate- 
piers outside the eastern portico, cost £14 
apiece. The carpenters were Robert Jelfe 
of Westminster and John James of Green- 
wich, who, in 1713, was given permission 
to use the old Palace Mews there ‘for one 
year for his use in framing the Roofe for 
Greenwich Church.’39 The plasterers were 
James Ellis of Watling Street in the parish 
of St. Antholin, and James Hands of Wild 
Street, the joiners John Smallwell of Vine 
Street and John Gilliam of Greenwich, who 
died while the work was still in progress. 
Similar details extracted from the Declared 
Accounts in the Public Record Office are 
given in the list at the end of this article for 
each of the new churches, but the Com- 
missioners’ own records have been lost or 
destroyed,#° and it is from these alone 
that a detailed study of the building of 
the Fifty New Churches could be made. 
In one case, however, there are parish 
records which to some extent fill the gap, 
and, as it happens, they throw new light 
on the architectural history of a famous 





38 The entries in the Declared Accounts relating 
to Thornhill and Gibbons are given at the end of 
this article. 

39 Wren Society, VI, p. 67: in May, 1716, the 
Hospital authorities were complaining about ‘the 
delay over the Parish Church and consequent 
inconvenience to the Hospital’ (ibid., p. 73). 

40 They are not in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the Vicar-General’s Office, the 
archives of the House of Lords, or at Lambeth 
Palace, and it is to be feared that they were 
destroyed when the Houses of Parliament were 
burned in 1834. 





Hawksmoor As a designer of steeples Hawksmoor was 


Wren’s equal, but he did not always see his designs 
carried out. On the opposite page, 6, his design for the 
steeple of St. Giles in the Fields—a church which was 
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City church.*! This is St. Michael, Cornhill, 
which had been destroyed in the Fire and 
rebuilt by Wren except for the old tower, 
which was left standing. Now this tower, 
with its tall octagonal pinnacles, had been 
one of the landmarks of medieval London, 
and the parishioners showed a commend- 
able desire that it should be worthily 
rebuilt in a form which bore some resem- 
blance to its former silhouette.42 In 1704 
they had obtained an order from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that the tower should 
be rebuilt out of the Coal Money, but had 
been unable to get the order complied 
with.43 In 1713 they made a fresh approach 
to Wren as surveyor under the Act of 1667, 
but this, too, was unsuccessful, and it was 
not until October, 1715 that the church- 
wardens were able to report that ‘not- 
withstanding all former delays and obstruc- 
tions for above ten years past to the taking 
down and rebuilding the Steple of our 
Parish Church, yet upon the application 
of the Rector and Churchwardens .. . 
to the Rt. Hon’* William Lord Cowper 
Lord High Chancellor . . . (whos Ancestors 
ly interr’d in the cloyster of our church) 
and his Lordship’s frequent Reminding 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord Bishop of London two 
of the Commissioners for . . . Rebuilding 
the churches destroyed by the Fire of 
London in 1666, . . . the said Lords Com- 


41 They are now in the Guildhall Library, MSS. 
4072/2 (Vestry Minute Book 1697-1811, ff. 104- 
140), and 4071/3 (Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1702-1772). 

‘2The similarity between the old and new 
steeples of St. Michael’s was first pointed out by 





the late Miss E. Jeffries Davis in The Journal of 


the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. LXXXIII (August, 
1935), p. 909. 
43 Commons’ Journals, 1714-1718, p. 688. 





built by Flitcroft. Above (left) is his design for St. 
Alphege, Greenwich (where John James added a feeble 
tower in the Wren manner to Hawksmoor’s church); 
right, the tower of St. George in the East. 




















The medieval (10) and 
Hawksmoor (9) towers of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, compared. 





missioners have ordered and directed that 
the Steeple belonging to our Parish Church 
shall be taken down and Rebuilt out of the 
publick moneys for such purposes, And 
that That Work is now actually begun.’ 
By 1717 the new tower was halfway up 
to the level of the roof, when supplies 
were withheld and the masons accordingly 
stopped work. The parishioners now 
resolved to obtain an Act for its com- 
pletion out of the funds for building the 
Fifty New Churches, and with the aid of 
Lord Cowper, were successful in doing so 
in February, 1717-18. At a vestry held on 
July 30, 1718, the wardens were authorized 
to spend up to £7 a year in entertaining the 
surveyors and builders while the work was 
in progress, and their accounts show that 
Hawksmoor and Strong (the master- 
mason) were taken to the ‘Pope’s Head’ 
for drinks on more than one occasion. The 
parish had in its possession ‘a Draught or 
Model’ of the intended tower and an 
estimate of the cost approved by Wren.* 
There is in existence an elevation for the 
tower endorsed as ‘by Sir Christopher 
Wren’ and dated July, 1716.45 It was not, 
however, in accordance with this design 
that the tower was completed by Edward 
Strong in the years 1718-22, and although 
it is often described as ‘Wren’s last 
experiment in Gothic,’ there can be little 
doubt that the upper stages were in fact 
designed by Hawksmoor. In 1785, in a 
letter to the Dean of Westminster, he 
himself included ‘that noble tower of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill’ in a list of works 
which he had carried out in the Gothic 
style.46 It is, perhaps, Hawksmoor’s most 
successful essay in Gothic, and we can still 
share the satisfaction of the parishioners 
that their steeple had been thus ‘magni- 
ficently rebuilt’ after so many delays, for it 
luckily escaped mutilation when Sir Gilbert 
Scott remodelled the church itself in what 
he was pleased to call ‘an attempt to give 
tone to the existing classic architecture.’ 

So much for what the Commissioners 
achieved. They had made a_ notable 
addition to the ecclesiastical architecture 
of London, but it fell far short of the pro- 
gramme of new churches which they had 
so optimistically drawn up in the days 
before Queen Anne was dead. That this was 
no mere paper programme is shown by the 
41 Commons’ Journals, 1714-1718, p. 704. In 
April, 1718, the churchwardens were ordered not to 
‘part with the old Modell and papers Referred to 
in the Act of Parliament or any other Papers 
relating to the Tower to . . . any other persons but 
the Commissioners for building the Fifty New 
Churches’ (Vestry Minutes, f. 124). 

45 BM King’s Maps, XXIII, 29b (Wren Society, 
X, plate 9). 

46 Wren Society, XI, p. 33. 
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fact that they had gone so far as to spend 7 
considerable sums in having models made 
of at least ten more churches than were 
actually built. The accounts show that 
Hawksmoor was paid £275 5s. 9d. ‘for the 
charge of making severall Modells of 
Wood,’ while Gibbs received £121 19s. Od. 
‘in the same Service,’ and the owner of the 
chambers which the Commissioners rented 
in Lincoln’s Inn received 50s. ‘for Fixing 
the Modells of Churches and Shelves there- 
unto belonging.’47 They were already in 
place in 1714, when Ralph Thoresby, up 
from Leeds to attend a meeting of the 
SPCK, ‘looked at the curious and noble 
models of many churches proposed to be 
built; this pleasant room being that where 
the Commissioners meet upon that account 
in the forenoons ... , and this Society in 
the afternoons.’#8 When the Commission 
came to an end, the models were removed 
to Westminster Abbey, and shelves were 
put up for them in Henry V’s chantry at 
a cost of £3 5s. Od.49 There they remained, 
in company with the wax effigies, as one 
of the sights of the Abbey for over a 
hundred years. (The charge for inspection 
was threepence.®°) In 1843, T. L. Donald- 
son, Professor of Architecture at London 
University, read a paper about them to the 
Institute of British Architects, which was 
afterwards printed in the Architect, 


Engineer and Surveyor,®! an obscure ‘ 

periodical which after a brief life of three 7° Abbey Models Prior to 1854 Henry 1711. Ten of them represented churches 
oa org pees 4 Avehi V’s chantry in Westminster Abbey contained designed but never built under the Act; plans of 
years as the Surveyor, Langincer and ATCRt fourteen models which had been made for the these, made by T. L. Donaldson in 1848, are 
tect, reversed its title and then ceased ‘Commissioners of the church building Act of reproduced above. 

publication altogether. 


Donaldson found fourteen models in all, 
executed to a uniform scale of a quarter- 
of-an-inch to a foot. One was Wren’s model 
of the crossing of Westminster Abbey, 
made in connection with his design for a 
central spire, and three of them represented 
churches which were actually built— 
St. Alphege, Greenwich, St. John, West- 
minster, and St. Mary le Strand.52 Of the 
remaining ten, Donaldson made the plans 
which are reproduced here. Unfortunately, 
he found ‘no inscriptions upon them to 
indicate the name of the architect, the 
date, or destination of the churches,’ but 
he describes them ‘as strictly indicative of 
the Wren and Vanbrugh schools of that 
period.’ The ‘architectural features’ were 
‘made out with considerable care, and the 
whole of the internal fittings, even the 
font,’ were ‘accurately and minutely 
modelled, and . . . easily seen, as the roofs 
[were] fitted with hinges, so as to lay open 
the interior for that purpose.’ Although 
they had been ‘at one time exposed to all 
visitors to this part of the Abbey’ they had 
not been ‘very materially injured,’ and he 
thought that ‘they might be repaired, 
cleaned, and varnished at very little cost.’ 
It is to be feared that their fate was a very 
different one. In 1854Sir Gilbert Scott was 
asked to report on the condition of the 
royal tombs, and in his observations on 
Henry V’s monument, he recommended 


47 Declared Accounts, Bundle 437, Roll 3. P Mee 


48 The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, ed. J. Hunter, 
vol. II (1830), p. 244. 
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49 Declared Accounts, Bundle 439, Roll 13. The Peripteral Plans In addition to elevation attributed to Hawksmoor’s own hand 

50 Westminster Abbey Muniments: Chapter Donaldson’s engraved’ plans of the models which, although it does not correspond to : 
Acts, 1818-1829, f. 206. formerly in Westminster Abbey, there are any of the models, may be counted as corrobora- i 

51 1843, p. 351. detailed drawings of two of them by C. R._ tive evidence of the fascination which the 


52 Another contemporary model of St. Mary le Cockerell in the Victoria and Albert Museum. _ peripteral church idea held for him. (Elevations 
Strand is said to be preserved at Burleigh House. These are reproduced above, together with an above are reproduced double scale of plans.) 
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that ‘the Chapel above should be cleared 
from its present obstructions, though Sir 
Christopher Wrenn’s model of the Abbey 
might be allowed to remain there.’53 The 
wax effigies, otherwise known as the ‘ragged 
regiment,’ are still displayed to visitors in 
another part of the Abbey, but only two 
of the models survive, those of St. Mary 
le Strand and the Abbey crossing, which 
are now preserved in the Museum by the 
Chapel of the Pyx. Was Gilbert Scott 
responsible for the destruction of the 
remainder? It seems all too likely. At any 
rate they have gone, victims of the Gothic 
Revival, and their loss is all the more to 
be regretted in that they clearly repre- 
sented the more or less unfettered fancy of 
the architects concerned at a time when 
money was freely forthcoming. Unfor- 
tunately, Donaldson published only their 
plans, and none of the Abbey’s innumer- 
able illustrators appears to show the 
models on their shelves in Henry V’s 
Chantry. Luckily, however, more detailed 
drawings of two of the models have been 
found among Professor C. R. Cockerell’s 
collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and there can be no doubt that 
one of them at least represents a design 
by Nicholas Hawksmoor (K and L). The 
plan of the tower, with a circular baptistery 
beneath projecting in the form of an apse, 
occurs at St. Anne, Limehouse, and the 
design of the steeple itself is reminiscent of 
the lower stage of the same feature of 
St. Anne’s. Moreover, there are designs for 
a very similar tower among Hawksmoor’s 
drawings for Greenwich Hospital, designs 
which date from the reign of Queen Anne.®4 

The other model of which detailed 
drawings exist is the pseudo-peripteral 
temple (I in The Abbey Models and N, O 
and P in The Peripteral Plans, page 194). 
This, like its peripteral counterpart (D), 
is of great interest, for except in the 
grounds at Stowe, nothing of the kind was 
built in England until the nineteenth 
century, and then only under the influence 
of the Greek Revival. Here again, Hawks- 
moor was probably the architect, for 
although (so far as is known) he never left 
England, he showed a greater interest in 
classical architecture than his contem- 
poraries who, like Gibbs or Archer, had 
been abroad and come back imbued with 
the spirit of Italian baroque. While the 
latter was introducing those ‘wildly 
extravagant designs of Boromini,’ which 
so shocked Colin Campbell,55 Hawksmoor 
was perching George I on top of a steeple 
based on Pliny’s description of the tomb 
of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, and lecturing 
Lord Carlisle on what ‘is Authentic and 
what is According to the practice of ye 
antients and what is Historical and good 
Architecture.’"56 It was Hawksmoor who 
based his designs for the chancel ceiling of 


53 PRO, Works Miscellanea, 120. 

54 Wren Society, VI, plate 35. 

55 Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. I (1715), p. 1. 
56 Walpole Society, XIX, p. 118. 








St. Giles in the Fields on the ‘Opera 
reticulata of the Ancients,’5? who noted 
that the cornice of St. Mary Woolnoth was 
to be ‘Like that in ye Temple of Mars 
Vindicator,’5* and who introduced what he 
imagined to be a reproduction of ‘ye Tower 
of Andromachus at Athens’ into one of his 
schemes for the completion of Worcester 
College, Oxford.5® Nothing, one feels, 
would have pleased him more than Mr. 
Summerson’s description of the portico 
of St. George, Bloomsbury,®® as ‘more 
nobly Roman’ than any other in Britain,® 
and if the attribution of either of the 
temples to Hawksmoor be accepted, it 
would be quite consistent with what we 
know of his Romanizing tendencies. A 
peripteral temple, it should be added, 
figures prominently in Hawksmoor’s 
scheme to turn Oxford into a Roman city, 
in the guise of a new University church, 
sited north-east of the Radcliffe Square, 
or Forum Universitatis, as he preferred to 
call it.62 The west elevation of such a 
church, unsigned, but certainly by Hawks- 
moor, is preserved in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and shows the kind of 
thing he had in mind (M).® It is doubtful, 
however, whether such uncompromisingly 
classical churches can have commended 
themselves to the Commissioners, for their 
lack of steeples was not only a deviation 
from the express terms of the Act, but 
also a departure from what Sir Robert 
Smirke, in 1818, was to call ‘almost the 
indispensable and proper Characteristic of 
our National Churches’—namely ‘a Steeple 
or Tower.® 

The same objection presumably applied 
to the circular church (G). This invites 
comparison with Hawksmoor’s circular 
mausoleum at Castle Howard (1729-36). 
But it has to be remembered that Gibbs 
submitted designs for a circular church to 
the committee for rebuilding St. Martin 
in the Fields, and in the absence of eleva- 
tions, it would be unwise to ascribe this, 
or any of the remaining models, to 
individual architects on the basis of their 
ground-plans alone. All one can say is, 
that their loss is one of the minor tragedies 
of English architectural history. 


57 BM Add. MS. 15,506, f. 21. 

58 BM King’s Maps, XXIII, 28 (3). 

59 Drawings in the Clarke Collection at 
Worcester College. 

* According to William Stukeley, Hawksmoor 
‘made the portico of Blomesbury church in 
imitation, and of the size, of that at Balbeck’ 
(Stukeley’s Memoirs [Surtees Society] Vol. III, 
p- 9). Hawksmoor mentions Baalbec in his letter 
to Lord Carlisle (Walpole Society, XIX, pp. 
135-6). 

61 ‘St. George’s in the East,’ THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, Vol. 90 (1941), p. 135. 

62 Bodleian Library, MS. Top. Oxon., a, 26 (R). 

83 F).96.1891. On the back of another drawing in 
this collection (D.108.1891) is part of a letter to 
‘You and Mr. Hawksmoor,’ in which the unknown 
correspondent refers to affairs apparently con- 
nected with the Fifty New Churches Commission, 
including Hawksmoor’s own absence from its 
meetings. It is dated October 11, 1712. 

64In a letter to the Church Building Com- 
missioners of 1818 (Records of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, file 21744, Misc. Papers, Part I). 
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An early design by Hawksmoor for Christchurch, 
Spitalfields. 


Christchurch, Spitalfields! Built 1723-1729 
(consecrated 1729): damaged by fire 1836 and 
restored. Nineteenth-century alterations included 
the removal of the north and south galleries by 
E. Christian and the chamfering of the pedestals 
of the columns in the interior. Architect: Nicholas 
Hawksmoor. Mason: Thomas Dunn of South- 
wark. Bricklayers: Thomas Slemaker and Richard 
Goodchild of Cannon Street, Thomas Lucas of 
Deptford. Carpenter: J. Grove. Plasterer: Isaac 
Mansfield. Joiner: Gabriel Appleby. Carvers: John 
Darby, Gervase Smith. Plumbers: George Osmond, 
Richard Marples, George Devall. The latter 
supplied the lead for the roof and also the rain- 
water-pipes and cisterns. Smiths: John Skeat and 
John Cleave (partners), John Robins. 





1 For measured drawings of this church see 
A. E. Mayhew, ‘The Church of Christ, Spitalfields,’ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Vol. 35 (1914). 


St. George, Hanover Square Built 1712-1724 
(consecrated March 1724-25). The interior was 
redecorated by Benjamin Ferrey in 1871 and 
there was a restoration by Blomfield in 1894. 
Architect: John James. Masons: Joshua Fletcher, 
Christopher Cass. Bricklayers: George Whetten, 
John Ford. Carpenter: John Meard. Plasterer: 
Isaac Mansfield. Joiner: Not known. Carver: John 
How. Plumbers: John Finther, J. Slater. Smiths: 
John Cleave, Thomas Goff. 


St. George, Wapping (‘St. George in the 
East’) Built 1715-1723 (consecrated 1729): 
gutted 1940. Architect: Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
Masons: Edward Strong and Edward Tufnell 
(partners), Christopher Cass. Bricklayers: Thomas 
Slemaker and Richard Goodchild of Cannon 
Street (partners), Thomas Lucas, Richard Billing- 
hurst. Carpenters: James Groves of Greenwich, 
John Meard. Plasterers: John and Chrysostom 
Wilkins. Joiner: John Balshaw. Carvers: Joseph 
Wade, Thomas Darby. Plumber: George Osmond. 
Smiths: John Skeat and John Cleave (partners). 
Painters: Richard Scott, John Reynolds. Brazier: 
Andrew Niblett received £84 18s. Od. for ‘four 
Copper Vases for the Turretts of the four stair- 
cases of the said Church.’ 


St. John, Westminster Built 1714-1728 (con- 
secrated 1728). The interior was gutted 1742 and 
reconstructed 1744-45 under James Horne, who 
removed the 12 columns which had supported the 
original roof. North and south eries were 
inserted 1756. Alterations 1824-25 by W. Inwood 
included the rearrangement of the interior and the 
cutting of two new doorways in the west towers. 
The church was again gutted during the last war. 
Architect: Thomas Archer. Masons: Edward 
Strong and Edward Tufnell (partners). Brick- 
layers: Thomas Hues, William Tufnell. Carpenters: 
Robert Jelfe of Westminster and John James of 





Greenwich (partners), John Lock. Plasterer: 
Isaac Mansfield. Joiner: John Langley received 
payment ‘for Framing the Timber and Pewing 
the Gallery of the said new Church.’ Carver: John 
Boson. Plumbers: George Osmond of Fetter Lane, 
George Devall, Robert Evans. Smiths: John 
Skeat and John Cleave (partners), Thomas Goff. 
Painter: John Reynolds received payment ‘for 
Painting the Windows of the said Church’ (i.e. 
the stonework, or possibly the ironwork). 


St. Alphege, Greenwich Rebuilt 1712-1714 
(consecrated September 1718): Steeple 1730 
(damaged and rebuilt 1813): the church was badly 
damaged by incendiary bombs during the war but 
has now been reroofed. Architect: Nicholas Hawks- 
moor—of steeple, John James. Masons: Edward 
Strong and Edward Tufnell (partners)—for 
steeple, Christopher Cass and Andrews Jelfe 
(partners). Bricklayers: Thomas Hues, Richard 
Billinghurst. Carpenters: Robert Jelfe of West- 
minster and John James of Greenwich (partners), 
James Grove. Plasterers: James Ellis and James 
Hands (partners). Joiner: John Smallwell of 
Vine Street supplied the pulpit, reader’s desk and 
clerk’s desk. Carvers: Grinling Gibbons received 
£156 9s. 4d. for unspecified carving. Richard 
Jones of Wapping, Joseph Wade, John Boson and 
Thomas Darby also received payments for 
earver’s work. The four stone ‘Altars,’ with 
cherubs and festoons, which stand in front of the 
portico, were supplied by Messrs. Strong and 
Tufnell. Plumbers: John Grazebrook of Deptford, 
George Osmond. Smiths: John Skeat and John 
Cleave (partners). Painters: ‘And to Sir James 
Thornhill Painter for Painting about the Altar 
in Pannells, Moldings, Guildings, Trophys and 
other Ornaments, and for Painting ye Pillasters 
on each side of the Altar-peice of the said Church 
....£110 6s. 8d.’ Richard Scott and Henry 
Turner were also employed as painters. 


St. Anne, Limehouse Built 1712-1724 (con- 
secrated 1730): damaged by fire in 1850 and 
restored 1851-4 by Philip Hardwick and John 
Morris (W. Cubitt & Co. contractors). Architect: 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. Masons: Edward Strong 
and Edward Tufnell (partners), Christopher Cass, 
Thomas Dunn. Bricklayers: Thomas Slemaker and 
Richard Goodchild of Cannon Street (partners), 
Thomas Lucas of Deptford. Carpenters: Robert 
Jelfe of Westminster and John James of Green- 
wich (partners), J. Grove, John Meard. Plasterer: 
Chrysostom Wilkins. Joiners: Thomas Holden, 
John Balshaw. Carvers: Joseph Wade, Thomas 
Darby. Plumbers: George Osmond, George Devall. 
Painter: John Reynolds. 


St. Mary le Strand Built 1714-1717 (conse- 
crated January 1723-24); interior refitted by 
R. J. Withers 1871. Architect: James Gibbs. 
Masons: William and John Townsend of St. 
Paul’s Wharf (partners). Bricklayers: Henry 
Hester of Crutched Friars, William (or Francis) 
Withers of Coleman Street. Carpenters: Robert 
Jelfe of Westminster and John James of Green- 
wich (partners), J. Grove, John Meard. Plasterers: 
Chrysostom Wilkins, John Wilkins. Joiner: John 
Simmons. Plumbers: George Osmond, Richard 
Marples ‘near the Monument.’ Smith: John Skeat 
received payment ‘for Smith’s work done and 
wrought iron delivered at the said Church and 
for the Iron Fence round the same.’ Painters: John 
Reynolds painted the ironwork of the Fence and 
gilded the Flame of the Vase on top of the Portico 
and the Vane Ball and Flame on top of the Steeple. 
James Preedy painted the carving over the altar. 


St. Mary Woolnoth Rebuilt 1716-1727. The 
interior was altered by Butterfield in 1875-76, 
when the galleries were removed and their fronts 
set back against the walls. Architect: Nicholas 
Hawksmoor. Mason: Thomas Dunn. Bricklayers: 
Henry Hester of Crutched Friars, Richard Good- 
child (?). Carpenters: William Seager, Thomas 
Denning, J. Grove, John Meard.. Plasterer: 
Chrysostom Wilkins. Joiner: Gabriel Appleby. 
William Langley received £5 5s. Od. ‘for making 
a Modell for the Spire for this Church.’ Carvers: 
Thomas Darby, Gervase Smith. Plumbers: Richard 
Marples, John and David Arnot. Smiths: John 


Skeat of Bow Lane, John Robins. Painter: James 


Preedy. 


St. Paul, Deptford Built 1712-1780 (conse- 
crated June, 1780). There have been alterations 
to the furniture at various dates. The rectory also 


designed by Archer was demolished in about 1885. 
«lrchitect: Thomas Archer. Masons: Edward 
Strong and Edward Tufnell (partners),! Christo- 
pher Cass, John Strong. Bricklayer: Thomas 
Lucas of Deptford. Carpenters: James Grove of 
Greenwich, John Meard. Plasterers: James Ellis 
of Watling Street in the parish of St. Antholin 
and James Hands of Wild Street. Joiners: John 
Gilliam of Greenwich received £200 for making 
the altar-piece, pulpit, reader’s desk and clerk’s 
desk; James Balshaw. Carvers: Joseph Wade, 
Richard Chicheley. Plumber: George Osmond. 
Smiths: John Skeat and John Cleave (partners), 
Arthur Nash. Painter: Henry Turner. 





1 Their ‘Book of Entry for Masons Work done 
at Severall of the Fifty New Churches’ in the 
RIBA Library shows that some alterations 
were made to the design while building was in 
progress. On f. 4 there occur the following entries: 
‘2 March, 1713-14. To 26 days of a Mason at Pr 
Diem 2s. 6d. working ye upper Course of ye 
Basement down levell and Cramping ye same ye 
windows being altered from ye first Design 
£3 5s. Od.’ and ‘26 April 1714 To 23 Days of a 
Mason Pulling down ye Circular part of ye west 
front and ye 2 breaks on each side with ye bases 
to ye 4 foot Pilasters working and setting ye 2 
breaks and Pilasters again in another Disposition 
£2 17s. 6d.” 


St. John, Horsleydown Built 1728-1733 (con- 
secrated June 1733). The interior was altered by 
Sir A. Blomfield 1882-83. The church was gutted 
in 1940 and partly demolished in 1948. The rec- 
tory, which still exists (though derelict), was built 
by John Arnott and William Coates for £920. 
Architect: Unknown (possibly John James).! 
Mason: Samuel Tufnell. Bricklayers: William 
Tufnell, J. Barber. Carpenter: John Meard. 
Plasterer: Chrysostom Wilkins. Joiner: John 
Balshaw. Carvers: John Boson, Thomas Darby. 
Plumber: Henry Savage. Smith: John Robins. 





1In February 1732-33 Mr. John Sherman, 
Surveyor, gave evidence to a Committee of the 
House of Commons that ‘the Commissioners... 
had built a new church in the parish of St. Olave 
Southwark, which is now entirely finished,’ and 
this statement was supported by Mr. William 


Elevation and plan of a church by Hawksmoor; possi- 








Tufnell, Builder (Commons’ Journals, vol. XXII, 
pp. 45-46). It is just possible that Sherman was 
the architect. 


St. Luke, Old Street Built 1727-1733 (con- 
secrated October, 1733). There were alterations 
under Sir A. Blomfield in 1877-78. Architect: Un- 
known (possibly John James or George Dance). 
Masons: Thomas Shepherd, Christopher Cass, 
George Dance. Bricklayers: William Cooper, Ben- 
jamin Prosser. Carpenters: John Lock, John Meard. 
Plasterer: Isaac Mansfield. Joiner: John Balshaw. 
Carvers: John Boson and John Darby. Plumber: 
George Devall. Smith: Thomas Goff. 


St. Michael, Cornhill (Steeple) Rebuilding 
was begun under Sir Christopher Wren 1715-1717, 
and completed under Nicholas Hawksmoor 1718- 
1722. The porch is an insertion by Sir Gilbert 
Scott 1858-60. Mason: Edward Strong (John 
Strong is also mentioned). Bricklayer: Henry 
Hester. Carpenters: J. Grove, John Brooks. 
Carver of doorway: John Wade. Plumbers: Richard 
Marples, Henry Savage, George Osmond, 
Chrysostom Wilkins [sic]. Smiths: John Robins. 
John Cleave supplied ‘four Copper Vanes for the 
Turretts.’ Painter: James Preedy was paid ‘for 
superfine Gold used in Guilding the Vanes of the 
Tower.’ 


St. George, Bloomsbury Built 1720-1730 
(consecrated 1731): refitted 1871 by G. E. Street, 
who removed the lion and the unicorn which 
formerly clung to the steeple below the statue of 
George II. The present altar-piece is said to have 
come from Bedford House. The east recess being 
too small to receive it, it was placed at the north 
end, thus accounting for the present N-S orienta- 
tion (Notes and Queries, ser. 9, vol. 5 (1900), 
p- 382). Architect: Nicholas Hawksmoor. Masons: 
Edward Strong and Edward Tufnell (partners), 
Christopher Cass and Andrews Jelfe (partners). 
Bricklayers: Edward Boswell of Bloomsbury, 
John Ford of Red Lion Square. Carpenters: J. 
Grove, John Meard. Plasterer: Isaac Mansfield. 
Joiner: Thomas Phillips. Carvers: John How, 
John Boson. Plumbers: Richard Marples, George 
Osmond, George Devall, Henry Savage. Smiths: 
John Skeat and John Cleave (partners), Thomas 
Goff. Painter: George Claifield. 


bly an early study for St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
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Winston Weisman 


SKYSCRAPERS 


The Return to Earth 


Right up until 1939 (witness Bel Geddes New York Fair model on the right) the American 
city of to-morrow was always pictured as a brave new Huxlean megalopolis, with taller 


skyscrapers, longer highways and more complicated fly-overs. Since the war, with hardly 


anyone noticing it, the tendency has gone quietly into reverse. A survey of recent building 
in New York and other American cities, shows the ‘skyscraper’ to have shrunk to a 


mere 30-40 storeys or less, and in the following article Mr. Weisman gives reasons to 
suppose that this is no passing phenomenon—the skyscraper age is, in fact, ended. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING to the skyscraper? 

Predictions made more than a decade 
ago pictured the skyscraper of the future 
as a cloud-piercing construction. Some 
architects and architectural historians saw 
the city of to-morrow studded with great 
structures rising more than a thousand 
feet in the sky, flanked by tall subordinate 
towers and all joined together by high- 
level roads. It was an exciting conception 
and many looked forward to the day when 
it might be realized. 

Well, the to-morrow of yesterday is 
to-day. This is the post-war world. With 
the stabilization of costs commercial con- 
struction in the field of business buildings 
has started again on a large scale. At 
present many major projects are under way 
including the Mutual Life Insurance 
Building, New York, by Shreve, Lamb 
and Harmon; 100, Park Avenue and 1407, 
Broadway, New York, by Kahn and 
Jacobs; 488, Madison and 575, Madison 
Avenue, New York, by Emery Roth & 
Sons; the Secretariat of the United 
Nations, New York, by Wallace K. 
Harrison and Associates. Rockefeller Cen- 
ter’s Esso Building by Carson and Lundin 
has been completed but recently, as has 
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505, Park Avenue, New York, by Emery 
Roth & Sons; and The Petroleum and 
Prudential Buildings by Wurdeman and 
Becket in Los Angeles. Other structures 
like the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Building, New York, by Carson and 
Lundin; the Aluminium Company of 
America Building and 525, William Penn 
Place Corporation Building for Pittsburgh 
by Harrison and Abramovitz are in the 
planning stage. 

The question which leaps to the mind 
when looking at these structures is why 
are they so different from the skyscrapers 
predicted for the future. Where are the 
great towers which were to dwarf the big 
three—The Empire State, Chrysler and 
RCA Buildings? To judge from the crop 


of structures now rising from the sidewalks. 


of New York and elsewhere, the skyscraper, 
instead of growing up, appears to be 
settling down. 

In place of 100-storey towers we find 
buildings averaging only 80 storeys. Except 
for the Point Park Development in Pitts- 
burgh we do not find any attempt to break 
away from the’ small plot pattern to 
several streets or larger area planning—a 
development which might have been 









One of the perspectives from ‘The Metropolis of To- 
morrow,’ by Hugh Ferriss, published in 1929. 
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Intersection of traffic channels in a city of the future—a 
conception by Norman Bel Geddes in the General 
Motors exhibit at the New York World Fair 1939. 
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expected after Rockefeller Center. No- 
where do we find the bold and original 
planning which was to characterize archi- 
tecture in the city of to-morrow. Does this 
mean that the great skyscraper age is over? 

The best place to go for the answers to 
these questions is to the buildings now 
being built. If we can uncover the factors 
motivating the design of present-day 
structures, we can at the same time learn 
the reasons why they have not fulfilled 
the prophecies of Hugh Ferriss, Norman 
Bel Geddes and Francisco Mujica. 


Esso building by Carson and Lundin 


This building (3) is designed to house the 
metropolitan offices of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The problem was 
to erect high grade office space in sufficient 
quantity to meet tenant requirements on 
a “T’-shaped plot of limited dimensions 
adjoining Rockefeller Center. 

The solution planned by Carson and 
Lundin was an austere slab tower of 83 
storeys crossed on the north side by a low 
rectangular unit of nine storeys. 

The design does not take full advantage 
of space privileges under the New York 
City zoning law, but concentrates the 
development in a tower which provides 
ideal office accommodation by wrapping 
it around a_centrally-located service 
core.(4) In this arrangement it follows a 
pattern to be seen in other buildings of the 
Rockefeller Center complex. 

The height of the tower was established 
by three factors:— 

1. The comparatively small plot. 

2. The zoning restrictions relative to 
tower development which limits the 
tower to only 25 per cent of the plot 
area. 

3. The utilities needed to service the 
tower. 

Given the size of the plot, the zoning 
restrictions and the service demands of 
persons inhabiting the office space (one 
car for every 25,000 square feet of space or 
a 80-second interval between the pressing 
of the button and arrival of the elevator) 
the development of the tower reached the 
point of diminishing returns at the 33rd 
storey. To build above the 38rd storey 
meant introducing more elevators and 
thereby reducing the wrap-around office 
space until it was no longer efficient. 

By concentrating space in the tower and 
refusing to take full advantage of zoning 
privileges, Carson and Lundin not only 
achieved a strikingly simple and forceful 
building, but one surrounded by sufficient 
free space to ensure light and a quality of 
openness to the entire design. 


Secretariat of the United Nations by Wallace 
K. Harrison and associates 

The elbow-room quality so characteristic 
of the Esso Building and of Rockefeller 
Center generally is strongly felt in the UN 
skyscraper planned by an architect associ- 
ated with the building of Rockefeller 
Center. 

Planned to house approximately 5,300 
persons, comprising the working staff of 
the Secretariat, the structure (5) will be a 
39-storey ‘slab’ skyscraper. 

Here, again, the problem was to plan a 
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SKYSCRAPERS 


8, the Esso Building in New York 
designed by Carson and Lundin for 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 4, typical floor plan. 
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5, building designed to house the 
Secretariat of the United Nations in 
New York. 6 shows the 18 lifts in three 
banks (high, medium and low rise). 7 
and 8 are typical floor plans (25th 
floor and 10th floor levels). 
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building containing high grade office space. 
But compared with the Esso Building, the 
plot for the UN group of buildings covered 
an area of 12 acres. 

+ Given the plot and the unrestricted 
location the tower could have gone higher 
than 89 storeys. The determining factor 
was the budget established by the United 
Nations organization. When the Secretariat 
was first planned it was to be 42 storeys. 
A reduction in budget resulted in a reduc- 
tion in height. 

As in the RCA Building the slab 
shape is achieved by wrapping the office 
space around elevators and other facilities 
which are lined up along the major axis of 
the building (6, 7 and 8). This scheme pro- 
vides a high percentage of small offices in 
highly desirable exterior locations facing 
the East River on the east and the New 
York skyline on the west. Since the entire 
broad sides of the skyscraper will in effect 
be two sheets of glass held by the stone 
walls of the narrow sides, the view from 
the interior will be panoramic. 

The choice of the slab skyscraper shape 
was dictated principally by two factors :— 

1. It permitted more efficient operation 
of the Secretariat organization by 
speedy vertical communication. 

2. It concentrated the space in a tower 
rather than on the ground level thus 
providing the park-like surroundings 9, the Prudential Building in Los 
on the ground level and reserving Angeles designed by Wurdeman and 
enough room for future development Bechet. 10, tupteal fleer plan. 
should there be a need for expansion. 
To have designed a long low building 
in place of the slab would have meant 
sacrificing efficient operation and 
desirable environment for lower con- 
struction costs. 























Prudential building by Wurdeman and 
Becket 

This is a variant on the shallow-spaced 
thin building, and is designed as an eight- 
storey structure to provide open clerical 
space for the Prudential staff (9). The 
architects, unhampered by a small plot, 
selected to erect a long (385 feet) narrow 
(60-90 feet) building on an 1l-acre plot 
with a central windowless tower providing 
more than 27,000 feet of usable space on 
each floor (10). 

In this case the height of the building 
was governed primarily by tenant speci- 
fications. The availability of height made 
possible the planning for greater than 
average height between floors. 


488, Madison Avenue by Emery Roth and Sons 

In contrast to the ‘slab’ building is a 
type represented by 488, Madison Avenue 
(18 and 14) planned for speculative pur- 
poses. In their thinking on this building the 
architects felt that the introduction of 
modern lighting systems and air condition- 
ing no longer made it necessary to design 











shallow office space for natural light and 7 

fresh air. They were well aware of the an , 

psychological value of an outside view ah 11 is 575, Madison Avenue, 12 is 505, Park Avenue, 
which is characteristic of the office space in ta °2 and 14 is 488, Madison Avenue, New York, all by 
the Esso Building and the Secretariat, but Rebs" srs “an Emery Roth and Sons. 18 shows a typical floor plan 
felt that this desirable quality was out- .. B&B eee: | of 488, Madison between the Brd and 121h storeys 


weighed by the organizational require- 
ments of certain firms which need deep 
bulk space and by comparatively cheap 
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eost of constructing such space. The 
success in renting the offices at 488, 
Madison Avenue tends to support this 
view. 

The design made full use of zoning rights 
except for dormer privileges in the lower 
levels where the outside walls start at the 
plot building line and with little or no 
advantage taken of tower rights. 

Tower rights for the ‘L’-shaped plot 
would have been sufficient to develop a 
tower above the 28rd storey, but the com- 
paratively high cost of construction dis- 
couraged this development. 

The design of 488, Madison Avenue is 
typical of Emery Roth & Sons, who 
already have completed 505, Park Avenue 
along similar lines and are preparing plans 
for 575, Madison Avenue which follows 
the same pattern (11 and 12). In all three 
the shape is one of a broad-based building 
stepping back to the top storey. 

The facade design in each case features 
broad horizontal bands of masonry or brick 
alternating with triple-tiered windows. 
The rounded corners on 488, Madison 
Avenue and 505, Park Avenue are purely 
decorative. 


Petroleum building by Wurdeman and 
Becket 

A building which at first glance appears 
to be related to the deep-space structure 
exemplified by 488, Madison Avenue, but 
which is fundamentally more closely 
associated with the shallow space struc- 
tures is the Petroleum Building at Los 
Angeles (15) which was planned to house 
administrative headquarters. The problem 
here was to design individual offices on a 
valuable down-town site. As a result 
of the company’s requirements every 
inch of space allowed under Los Angeles 
earthquake-dictated regulations, prohibit- 
ing construction over 150 feet, was 
exploited. The solution proved to be 
square figure ‘8’ providing two open 
courts with corridors dividing the shallow 
space developed in the area surrounding 
the courts (16). Offices facing the exterior 
and court open off the corridor providing 
as nearly as possible ideal conditions for 
the administrative offices. 

Because the various departments are 
constantly expanding and contracting, the 
architects planned movable partitions on a 
loose 7-foot module so that offices can be 
created, enlarged or abolished with a 
minimum of expense and time. 


100, Park Avenue by Kahn and Jacobs 

Between the slab skyscraper and block- 
setback type represented by 488, Madison 
Avenue, is another kind of building which 
exhibits the features of both (20). 

Erected on an ‘L’-shaped plot for specula- 
tive purposes this 86-storey building makes 
full use of both lower level and tower 
privileges working out a very complicated 
spatial arrangement in a highly successful 
rental plan. 

The lower floors contain deep space 
spread around the service core with easy 
access to streets, a plan well suited to 
stores of many types. 

A typical floor plan in the setback area 
shows the deep space giving way to shallow 
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15, the Petroleum Building in 
Los Angeles designed by Wurde- 
man and Becket. 16, a typical 
floor plan showing the two 
interior courts. 

















17, plan of upper 
floors of 100, 
Park Avenue, 
New York. 18 
shows floors 12 
and 138. 19 is 
the entrance floor 
an: shops. 20, 
the exterior. 
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office space until the tower begins wherein 
ideal office space is wrapped on three sides 
of the elevators and other services (17, 
18 and 19). In this case, as in that of the 
Esso Building, the height was determined 
by the point of diminishing returns where 
the utilities occupy so much of the rentable 
space as to make construction unwarranted 
from a financial point of view. 

The fagade design emphasizes the ver- 
tical with heavy piers alternating with 
groups of mullions. 

This type of design apparently is to be 
repeated with minor variations in the 
newest structure to be erected by Kahn 
and Jacobs—1407, Broadway, which will 
reach 42 storeys according to latest 
releases. 


Mutual Life Insurance building by Shreve, 
Lamb and Harmon 

A similar solution is to be found in the 
building (21) to house the home offices of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Of the 25 storeys in the build- 
ing, the upper 12 floors are for speculation. 
Here, there is a nice solution in terms of 
the function of the building. The Insurance 
Company requires deep space for the 
efficient operation of their organization. 
This need was met by developing the lower 
level fully. The upper setback and tower 
floors provide high grade office space. 

As in the case of 100, Park Avenue, the 
utilities are placed in the centre of the 
plan and the space wrapped around it (22). 
As the building sets back, the deep space 
becomes increasingly shallow so that the 
floors above the 14th floor have a flexi- 
bility that makes it possible to satisfy a 
wide variety of client. 

The design features a facade divided 
into three vertical sections which project 
beyond one another as they move north. 
This was necessitated by the diagonal 
building line along the Broadway frontage. 

An interesting variation upon the type 
followed by 100, Park Avenue and the 
Mutual Life Insurance Building is the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Building by Carson and Lundin, being 
planned as a long term investment by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on a plot at the corner of 48th Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 


Point Park development at Pittsburgh 


This is the most ambitious project in the 
field of commercial architecture—and one 
which promises to produce another sky- 
scraper form. 

This scheme is to be built for specula- 
tion purposes in the form of nine 
cross-shaped towers arranged spatially 
in a 28-acre park in the Golden Triangle of 
Pittsburgh (23). The undertaking is being 
financed by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at a cost of about $75,000,000 to 
ease the city’s office space shortage. 

Plans at present being prepared show 
nine cruciform towers between 15-25 
storeys in height. The cross-shaped plan 
was chosen by a group of construction 
experts representing the City Investing 
Company, one of the country’s biggest 
real estate investment firms in the US and 
Starrett Brothers and Eken, builders, 
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21, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Building in New York designed 
by Shreve, Lamb and Harmon. 
22 is a plan of the 19th floor. 
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23, towers of the Point Park 
Development, Pittsburgh. 24, a 
typical floor plan. 





after a careful study of 14 different building 
shapes. In the opinion of the experts the 
cruciform plan provided the greatest 
amount of high-quality office space possible 
in a tower building, reducing the occurrence 
of deep offices to the minimum. It consists 
of a cross with the services concentrated 
in the centre in such a way as to provide 
corridors along the major axis leading to 
offices lining the arms of the cross. To 
make the plan more flexible from a 
renting point of view, and to accommodate 
firms wanting more or less space, the arms 
on one axis are greater than those on the 
other (24). 

If present experiments prove successful, 
surfacing for the towers will be in stainless 
steel, appropriate in view of Pittsburgh’s 
importance as a steel centre. 

Examination of the post-war sky- 
scrapers suggests a number of replies to the 
questions raised earlier. 

1. Inno case do we find skyscrapers even 
closely approximating the heights 
predicted by some architects in the 
pre-war era. The tallest building dis- 
cussed here reaches only 42 storeys 
as against 66 storeys for the RCA 
Building and 102 storeys for the 
Empire State Building. 

The reasons for the drop in height of 

present-day skyscrapers are several :— 

(a) Small Plots: Most investors, be they 
speculators or tenants, are limited 
in their demands to small areas 
which made it impossible to design 
100-storey skyscrapers economically 
in view of the elevator-office space 
ratio. 
Guided by past experiences specu- 
lators apparently are reluctant to 
throw up giant skyscrapers such as 
the Empire State Building because 
of the great risk involved. They 
haven’t forgotten that not so long 
ago the Empire State Building was 
derisively referred to as the ‘Empty’ 
State Building. The fluctuation of 
American economy between periods 
of prosperity and depressions tends 
to discourage developments of large 
size. 
Where large plots are available in 
areas where land is relatively cheap, 
the tendency is to design low struc- 
tures such as the Prudential Building 
and the four-storey Esso Building in 
Baton Rouge by Lathrop Douglas 
which fulfils the space demands by 
developing horizontally. 
In areas where land is expensive as 
in the Grand Central area in New 
York such a plan would have been 
economically impossible. A plot with 
large acreage would have required 
tall skyscrapers to provide an equit- 
able return on the investment. 
Witness Rockefeller Center. 
Construction Cost: Since it is more 
costly to construct space vertically 
than horizontally, the tendency is to 
build the latter, other things being 
equal. 
Tenant Specifications: Often the 
demands of the tenant for deep 
space of a limited amount suggests 
a low structure rather than a tower. 
Where high grade office space is 
required the tendency is toward slab 
structures as in the Esso Building 
and the Secretariat. 

(d) Municipal Regulations: City building 


restrictions are a serious deterrent to 
giant skyscraper construction. In 
some cities like Los Angeles, building 
above a certain height (150 feet) is 
prohibited. In New York the zoning 
code which restricts the tower to 
25 per cent of the plot discourages 
the raising of tall buildings because 
it makes necessary relatively large 
plots to design economically sound 
skyscrapers. 


2. In the field of business buildings there 


has been no further large scale 
development of the Rockefeller 
Center type as yet, though Pitts- 
burgh’s Point Park Development, 
if and when completed, will be similar. 
Architects apparently would welcome 
an opportunity to plan for a consider- 
able area since it is agreed that a large 
plot provides a flexibility of design 
which permits both beauty and 
economically sound development. 
The only project in construction at 
present which recalls Rockefeller 
Center is the United Nations develop- 
ment. But there the circumstances 
are quite different than would be 
found in a commercial enterprise. 
Chicago is planning for a civic centre 
on a large down-town plot which 
will call for the erection of six 
skyscrapers in a_ park-like area. 
Here, again, the project is not 
commercial. In the field of housing, 
of course, large scale development 
is common. 


. Among the skyscrapers erected in the 


post-war period thus far, three main 

types appear with a fourth likely to 

be added in the near future :— 

(a) The Shallow Building—designed to 
achieve ‘executive’ quality office 
space. This slab structure also makes 
for more efficient operation and for 
openness of plan. According to 
architects Carson and Lundin the 
economic advantages of a good view 
and well-lighted landscaped space 
gained by the ‘slab’ outweighs the 
added cost of construction. This is in 
line with the thought on merchandis- 
ing in many types of business, 
namely, that there are buyers who 
are willing to pay more for a superior 
product. Witness the general ten- 
dency in the automobile industry to 
produce high grade cars at high 
prices. 

The Block Building—with or without 
setbacks, but without tower as 
illustrated by 488, Madison Avenue. 
This type of building differs radically 
from the shallow slab type. It takes 
full advantage of zoning right on the 
ground level and setback areas. The 
result is deep space, not unlike loft 
space, but raised in quality by 
modern lighting systems and air 
conditioning. 

There is a demand for this type of 
space by such organizations as 
insurance companies which require 
deep areas for clerical workers and 
typing pools. 

The deep building or modernized 
loft building appeals to speculative 
builders because it provides the 
greatest amount of rentable space 
for the smallest cost and conse- 
quently such space brings the largest 
percentage of profit. 


SKYSCRAPERS 


(c) The Composite Building—which com- 
bines the characteristics of the block 
building and the tower. The renting 
opportunities provided by produc- 
tion of both deep and shallow space 
make this type of design desirable 
from a speculative point of view. 
The Cruciform Building—which in- 
troduces an unusual architectural 
form into the commercial field 
apparently borrowed from a form 
found in large-scale housing develop- 
ments. It results from the intention 
to produce the greatest amount of 
prime space possible and to reduce 
secondary or deep space to an 
absolute minimum. The reasoning is 
that since both kinds of space cost 
approximately the same amount to 
construct it would be uneconomical 
to build space which cannot com- 
mand a top rent. 

The motivating factors behind present 
trends in skyscraper design explain in 
large part why the cities of the future 
envisioned two decades ago did not 
materialize. It is clear they were predicated 
on an unrealistic basis. Given the American 
form of government and economy, the 
great skyscraper cities never had a chance 
of getting beyond the drawing-board stage. 
Only in a totalitarian state could such a 
concept become a reality. It is significant 
that of the three large scale skyscraper 
developments to be considered or under- 
taken at this time—the United Nations 
project, the Chicago Civic Center, and 
the Point Park Development—two are on 
a governmental rather than commercial 
level. 

It is obvious that the building of cities 
as conceived by Hugh Ferriss and others 
would require control of great tracts of 
land—whole cities, in fact. Such control 
would cut across private property rights 
and call for government ownership of 
land. 

Moreover, the planning and financing of 
such a skyscraper city could not be under- 
taken by private enterprise. The enormous 
costs of land control and construction, to 
say nothing of the replanning of com- 
munication facilities, could only be man- 
aged by the use of federal funds. 

Our democratic system with its capital- 
istic form of private enterprise has dictated 
an altogether different fate for the sky- 
scraper than was dreamed for it. It would 
seem that unless there are drastic changes 
in our economy the skyscraper will con- 
tinue to be built on a smaller scale than 
those of the past. From the historian’s 
point of view this post-war period might 
well mark the decline of the skyscraper in 
terms of height. The wave of optimism and 
speculation which characterized the late 
20’s and contributed to the appearance 
of the great skyscrapers receded with the 
depression of the 80’s and in all likelihood 
will not return again. If that is the case 
and if some totalitarian state does not see 
fit to glorify its rule with towering sky- 
scrapers, there appears good reason to 
believe the great skyscraper age is over 
and that from now on the skyscraper will 
settle down to a period of maturity in 
which size will be limited and the emphasis 
placed upon the refinement of skyscraper 
form. 
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TOWNSCAPE 


FROM ST. PETER’S IN 1870 


Few people realize that the development 
round most capital cities has happened 
within their own life-time. Look at the 
top view of the Prati di Castello in Rome. 
It was only taken in 1870, but it was still 
open countryside. Now it is completely 
built up and the second illustration, 
though taken from a different viewpoint, 
shows the effect which has replaced it. The 
influence of Roman baroque planning has 
been felt in practically every city of the 
western world. But in 1870, when Rome 
became the capital of Italy, this tradition, 
as Henry Reed has shown (ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, February, 1950, pp. 91-110) was 
broken. Since then Rome has undergone 
great expansion. The plan of the Prati di 
Castello, by Alessandro Viviani, is based 
on a mixture of gridiron and Beaux Arts 
patterns. It is a typical nineteenth century 
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example of road planning devised mainly 
to encourage speculative builder to develop 
the sites in between. The traditional 
character of the Italian baroque manner— 
the small, enclosed, ‘pedestrians’ piazza, the 
elements of spatial complexity and mag- 
nificent surprise are lost. Uniformity has 
taken its place. Streets that should have 
offered a continual visual adventure, offer 
instead noise and danger, inefficient tomove 





in and unpleasant to live in. The piazza 
conceived as a pleasant pedestrian oasis 
has become a traffic roundabout. #.MeG.D. 


TRIM 


ROUNDABOUTS AND VISUAL HAZARDS 


Detail with a function plays a vital part 
in any town, whether railing, seat, letter 
or roundabout. A descriptive term for it, 
coined in the January issue of the REVIEW, 
is ‘trim.’ What should hardly need to be 
pointed out about ‘trim’ is that it’s always 
going wrong. But here, for a welcome 
change, it’s gone right. For this roundabout 
on the North Circular Road, London, the 
authorities have provided an excellent 
sheet metal structure, painted in bold 
black and white bands, with circular 


reflectors. As a visual warning it serves its 
purpose admirably, but what is even more 
refreshing, where nothing else is wanted, 
it does nothing else. The extraneous is 
avoided. In fact the detail below is quite 
beautiful. Another roundabout, a mile or 


two along the same road, underlines the 
advance represented by the baffle board 
above. Here the old be-railinged round- 
about, with its lack of clear visual 








warning and its unnecessary physical 
obstruction, is being transformed into a 
functional job serving its purpose in the 
most straightforward possible way. 1. mcc. 


LETTERING 


PILLAR-BOX PROPRIETY 


We have little reason to regard ourselves 
as worthy of the magnificent early pillar- 
box of fluted cast iron. It is just right in 
every way. Its character is not dissipated 


at a 












by weak detail, and nothing could be more 
satisfying than the bold cast lettering. Its 
successors have become standard and in 
their way are thoroughly satisfactory. It 
would be good to think that the GPO 
appreciates them. Perhaps it does. How- 
ever, the genteel lettering appended to the 
top, pointing the way to a post office, 
suggests otherwise. Not that it is not 
refined—it is too refined. If lettering must 
be added why not follow the pillar-box 
tradition. It is true that what the Post 
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Office has added is also traditional, since 
there is certainly no tracein the oval sign of 
an attempt to be modern, but the tradition 
followed is a different one from that to 
which the pillar-box belongs. Hence there 
is an unnecessary break in character 
between the two. For the tradition to which 
the pillar-box belongs is the functional 
tradition. The two pieces of lettering above 
come right out of the functional main- 
stream, their family resemblance to the 
pillar-box is clear. The direction sign could 
just as easily have drawn its inspiration 
from these or a hundred others equally 
suitable instead of from the Trajan column. 
It really all comes back to the old saying: 
‘be true to thyself,’ which doesn’t only 
apply to people; but holds good as much in 
the design of a pillar-box and its acces- 
sories as in the behaviour and dress of a 
human being. I.deW. 











GENIUS VICTORIANUS 
‘Victorian’ is a description that is applied 
to decoration to suggest gross, coarse and 
tasteless decor. In point of fact, most of 
the really bold pattern so described is 
Edwardian. It is extraordinary how taste- 
ful and human, fragile and charming most 
of Victorian—and particularly mid-Vic- 
torian—decoration is when looked at free of 
the usual associations. 

Carlyle’s drawing-room* in his eighteenth 
century Cheyne Row house is a very good 
example of this. It possesses a decorative 
flavour essentially Victorian. As well as 
the furnishings and the colour of wall- 
paper and carpet, the light-painted wood- 
work and the obvious enjoyment of space 
—what might be called interior land- 
scaping—are essential elements in what is 
in fact an elegant and dainty—almost 
delicate—ensemble. 


* Reproduced from The English Interior, 1500- 
1900, by Ralph Dutton. Batsford, 21s. 





SCULPTURE Bla 


ASSEMBLY LINE SCULPTURE 
Sculpture can be discovered in a thousand 
everyday things when someone with a 
natural eye for form perceives an intrinsic 
zesthetic merit, detached from purpose. 
But this sort of unconscious sculpture, to 
obtain the best effects, needs particularly 
careful placing in a room, and juxta- 
position with other objects around it. 
A nice understanding of the game is 
shown in these new offices for Rubery 
Owen & Co.* A number of objects chosen 
to display the products manufactured by 
the company have been selected for their 
sculptural attributes. There are many 
conscious and laboriously chipped pieces of 
sculpture in every municipal art gallery 
that cannot hold a candle to the axle- 
casing (5), for verve and grace. And it is a 
part so functional that many unwitting 
owners would hardly know where to look 
for it. The. object (2), framing another 
axle-case, rearing on a curved plinth, is 
made from two half-pressings of a car- 
body part, joined together to display its 
workmanlike quality, design and _ finish. 
These are terms comprehended and appre- 
ciated by any mechanically-minded person. 
The moral is that esthetic taste enters 
into a multitude of everyday matters 
disguised under other names. This is the 
gulf that keeps artists and practical men 
apart. 








* The Rubery Owen Company, motor 
engineering specialists, recently took over 
the second floor of Kent House, London, a 
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building originally designed for manu- 
facturing purposes. Their architects, 
Messrs. C. H. Elsom and M. Pearlman, 
have remodelled the premises to provide 
offices, a conference room and a display 
room to show, mainly by photographs, the 
manufacturing scope of the company. 
The plan shows how daylighting on three 
sides has been reserved for the office space, 
where it is most needed, leaving the 
central position dependent on artificial 





key to plan below 





5 |, exhibition foyer. 2, conference 
3 room. 3, London sales manager. 
4, home representative's office. 5, 
home general office. 6, export 
general office. 7, export assistants. 
8, export manager. 
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illumination, a more satisfactory medium 
for display. All the offices open off this 
display foyer, thus corridors are avoided. 
A view of this display room, 3 and 4, shows 
how dummy ceilings at varying levels have 
been used to create an illusion of height. 
There is direct lighting over one of the 
display walls, whereas space lighting is 
by the indirect method, set in a curved 
trough. It shows, too, the arrangement of 
thedisplayed objects. 7, page 205, is a close- 
up of the far end, where a striped paper 
is used to decorate the wall, methodically 
broken by light-painted doors and skirting. 
6 is looking in the opposite direction to- 
wards the glass-screened information desk 
and shows the Maltas wall veneer used 
throughout as a display background. The 
conference room, 6, has a false ceiling, 
allowing the floor-length curtains to be 
recessed into it and so form a complete 
fourth wall of a texture and colour in 
contrast to the Maltas veneer surface on 
the others. 


SIMPLICISSIMA 


OLD MONUMENTAL ART OF BRITTANY. 
By Dr. Hans Leerink. G. van Saane, Amsterdam. 
Teat in English and Dutch. 3s. 6d. 


Though the church of Rome can hardly 
claim the credit for sponsoring popular art 
its spiritual influence and teaching played 
an enormous part in dictating the forms in 
which these early creative urges were 
expressed in Western Europe. 

Dr. Hans Leerink has recently published 
a short study of the most important 
examples of this art in Brittany. These 
sculptures, the Calvaires of Guimiliau, 
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Plougastel and Saint Thégonnec—the last 
named with a distinct, but not surprising, 
Cornish ring to it—dated from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Sur- 
prisingly, they show no traces whatever 
of the Renaissance influences which had 
reached France a century before. We re- 
produce two of the excellent photographs 
by Paul Bessem which illustrate this book- 


let, the first a group of Christ carrying the 
Cross and the second the Magdalen. 
Their sincerity and vitality is typical of an 
art without conscious complications. _N.P. 


A DEBT TO CHINA 


GARDENS OF CHINA. By Osvald Sirén. Ronald 
Press Co., NY, 1949. Translated from the Swedish 
by Donald Burton. $30. 

One need not be a professed sinologist to 
appreciate this magnificently sumptuous book, 
nor even a horticulturist. Which is not to 
deny that both the sinologist and _ the 





practising horticulturist will wish they could 
possess it. Thirty dollars is a lot of dollars and a 
great deal more in most other currencies; never- 
theless, the sinologists will have to give this 
book the close attention it deserves. The 
subject is intricate and infinitely subtle, 
demanding years of study and hundreds of miles 
of first-hand experience actually in China; 
gardens can hardly be exported like porcelain, 
nor can they properly be studied in photo- 
eraphs. But it is allowable to abandon the 
approach of the sinologist, and to consider the 
subject of the Chinese Garden from an alto- 
gether different point of view; to consider, in 
fact, the intimacy with which it is linked to the 
study of European taste in the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. 

In that taste, the quality of rightness, which 
was so all-important, owed almost as much to 
Chinese ideas as it did to Classical antiquity. 
The principles of landscape composition, the use 
of water and reflections, the placing of pavilions, 
bridges, temples and rustic seats, all these were 
borrowed by the European landscapists from 
the Chinese. And so, at least in part, was the 
garden of ideas, designed to arouse a specified 
emotion or a literary mood. Equally from China 
came the English theories of a well-regulated 
‘unrightness,’ of a romantic irregularity im- 
posed on the unplanned wilderness of nature. 

Here the word is ‘Sharawadgi.’ Dr. Sirén does 
not employ it, being concerned with China 
rather than Europe. But Sir William Temple 
used it in 1685, and by the time of Queen Anne 
it was used by all the fashionables who were 
beginning to be bored by the over-obvious 
symmetry of the French and Dutch land- 
scapists. ‘Sharawadgi’ meant a particular kind 
of scenic beauty depending for its effect on 
subtle, non-immediate qualities; an art which, 
though exceedingly elaborate, yet managed to 
conceal art. The danger of this was that, in- 
evitably, art came to be so successfully con- 
cealed by some English landscape gardeners in 
the mid-eighteenth century, like Shenstone, 
that its presence could hardly be detected at 
all. It was impossible, some critics said, to sec 
any difference between gardens and fields. 

Among these critics was Sir William 
Chambers. He had visited China as a young 
man in about 1746, and had made a serious 
attempt to analyse the esthetic theories under- 
lying the practice of Chinese garden-planning. 








His Dissertation on Oriental Gardening of 1772 
appealed to the surviving Sharawadgists as 
strongly as had his Designs of Chinese Buildings 
of 1757 and his Pagoda at Kew; and it gave 
distinguished authority to the fashion of 
chinoiserie ali over Europe. Chambers was only 
twenty when he visited China, and had sailed 
there from Stockholm, where he was brought 
up. He may therefore be forgiven a certain 
fantastical extravagance in his descriptions, 
which was condemned by later European 
visitors. 

The Chinese gardens experienced by 
Chambers were evidently derived more or less 
directly from those in the vicinity of Peking, 
particularly Ch’ang Ch’un Yiian arranged by 
the Emperor K’ang Hsi between 1700 and 1710, 
and Yiian Ming Yiian arranged by the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung in its nearly complete form by 
1744. These, whose names mean The Garden of 
Joyous Spring and The Perfect and Brilliant 
Garden, were the famous Summer Palace which 
was looted, burnt and totally destroyed by a 
Franco-British ‘punitive’ expedition in October, 
1860. Dr. Sirén has kept his temper with 
admirable self-control in his account of that 
miserable episode. 

It was the Emperor Ch’ien Lung who received 
the first British embassy to China, in 1793. 
The Ambassador was Lord Macartney and his 
private secretary was John Barrow. As Dr. 
Sirén says, Barrow had evidently prepared 
himself for his journey by studying the works of 
Sir William Chambers, and after deep reflection 
found himself in disagreement with that 
authority. Chambers had asserted that the 
success of Chinese gardens lay in the sub- 
ordination of nature to art, and had emphasized 
their fantastical quality. Barrow, basing his 
opinions on the completed but already rather 
neglected Yiian Ming Yuan, asserted the 
contrary view. As quoted by Dr. Sirén, he wrote 
in 1806 that the gardens ‘fall very far short of 
the fanciful and extravagant descriptions that 
Sir William Chambers has given of Chinese 
gardens. Nothing that I saw could be con- 
sidered as an offence to nature.’ To quote in 
turn Dr. Sirén himself, ‘Had there been more 
European travellers in China at that time with 
as sound and dispassionate a judgment as John 
Barrow, Chambers’s fantastic descriptions of 
the Chinese gardens would never have cir- 
culated so widely or gained such great influence.’ 

In that sentence is summed-up one of the 
points of conflict between the students of 
oriental and of occidental tastes. To those of us 
in the latter category, chinoiserie is a clearly 
marked current flowing strongly through 
several generations of European taste; its 
eastern roots are less important than its 
western flowering. But to the orientalist, the 
flowers of chinoiserie must really appear as 
little better than debased weeds. 

The photographs in this monumental volume 
are of the highest degree of beauty. Many of the 
gardens here illustrated have since disappeared, 
others no doubt will be mutilated, or adapted 
to a new social order. But something of every 
kind is here finally recorded, from a_ poet’s 
retreat in the mountains to the exquisite 
imperial achievements in the fusing together of 
the poet’s mind, the painter’s eye and nature, 
adorned and civilized. Of the 219 plates, some 
thirty are taken from Chinese paintings. These, 
apart from their intrinsic beauty, are of great 
value in showing the particular aspects or per- 
spectives which the Chinese connoisseur would 
wish to emphasize and which the camera cannot 


isolate. John Steegman 





ANATOMY OF PLANNING 


THE HARTLEPOOLS: A SURVEY AND A 
PLAN. By The Max Lock Group. Distributed by 
Dennis Dolson, Ltd. 30s. 

This is the second big contribution made by 
Max Lock’s Group to the science of town 
and country planning. This survey represents a 
big advance on previous work. It is the second 
of its kind and the team is settling down. It is 
full of phrases like ‘the description of blight needs 
no elaboration.’ Shorn of padding and super- 
fluous description it has the fascination of an 
anatomical chart. 

As surveys become more scientific it would 
seem natural to express master plans in in- 
creasingly abstract terms—this stage has not 
yet been reached. The plan for Hartlepool, 
like every other plan, contains a vast number of 
precise suggestions tabulated first in terms of 
dwellings, persons and acres, then worked out 
in architectural terms in relation to particular 
sites, and illustrated by a model complete with 
doors and windows throughout. 

Such models are preferable to artists’ 
impressions, because if the furnishings are made 
movable one can use them, as they are used 
in Sweden, as contrivances for trying out a 
changing policy; still, one cannot help feeling 
that it is a great waste of everybody’s time to 
work out proposals for the next 20 years or so 
in such detail and in such concrete terms. The 
authors can hardly be blamed for this. Develop- 
ment plans are required by the Minister and 
must conform to his specification. But it is 
really time that steps were taken to recast the 
idea of a master plan, and to reduce it to more 
diagrammatic and flexible form. Why need a 
master plan be more than a skeleton plan for 
main roads and services; a zoning plan giving 
overall controls; a diagram illustrating the 
proposed distribution and approximate position 
of shopping centres, schools, libraries, com- 
munity centres, and other public buildings; and, 
if central control over details is considered 
essential—a detailed development plan for the 
next four years ? 

From this point we might move to a position 
in which creative artists, and there obviously 
are some in this team, could be released from 
model-making, and left free to concentrate on 
the details of developments actually about to 
take place. On page 51, line 15, the rough 
average density of workers per acre for light 
industrial development is given as 200-250; this 
is a typographical error, and should, of course, 
be 20-25. 

Aileen Tatton Brown 


THE OLD NEW WORLD 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD SOUTH. 
By Henry Chandlee Forman. Harvard University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 55s. 

There is about the South an exquisite 
somnus as if all that had happened since 
the defeat of the Confederate armies was 
of no account. Such fecklessness, for all its 
charm, has brought about the loss of many fine 
buildings. Those remaining, like rare things, 
are to-day highly valued and though not fully 
protected are at least well recorded. Indeed Dr. 
Forman is left with only the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century bones to pick over and 
there is little enough left on them. But he is 
thorough and he has a thesis—that America 








had a ‘Medieval style’-—which he supports by 
some rather rash assertions about English 
buildings. To find in the reconstruction of 
Jamestown such a style is much like seeing the 
persistence of the chariot in the car because it 
has wheels and front traction. ‘Style’ belongs 
to architecture, it is self-conscious. These early 
buildings make no such claim. Even the more 
ambitious like Bacon’s Castle were only farm- 
houses. Indeed their great charm, like that of 
such Bermuda houses as Tankfield, which 
Professor Forman rightly includes, lies in their 
unsophisticated simplicity. The settlers on 
Roanoke and the Bermudas were seamen and 
farmers and built like them in a vernacular— 
though old and English—only superficially 
medieval, or renaissance, and no amount of 
strap hinges, flemish gables or diapered brick- 
work does more than reveal this. 
Medievalism was as much as anything an 
attitude of mind, persisting in part into the 
nineteenth century. The folk who followed 
Raleigh to the plantations must have been more 
emancipated from it than most of their con- 
temporaries. Lady Berkeley would probably 
have liked a classical statehouse at Jamestown. 
She was lucky really to get a house at all and 


not a wigwam. 
Fello Atkinson 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Mr. Van-Bruge’s Proposals 


Since it will perhaps be thought reasonable, that the fifty new Churches, 
the Queen has Gloriously promoted the Building of in London and West- 
minster, should not only serve for ye accommodation of ye Inhabitants, in ye 
performance of their publick Religious Dutys, but at ye same time remain 
Monuments to posterity of her piety and grandure, and by consequence 
become ornaments to ye Town, and a credit to ye Nation: the following con- 
siderations are humbly offer’d to the Commissioners who are intrusted w™ 


ye direction of y™. 


That amongst ye severall kinds of building, by w™ great Citys are 
adorn’d, Churches have in all ages, and w™ all Religions been plac’d in ye 
first rank. No expence has ever been thought too much for y™. Their magni- 
ficence has been esteemed a pious expression of ye People’s great and profound 
veneration towards their Deitys; and ye contemplation of that magnificence 
has at ye same time augmented y‘ veneration. 

If therefore on one hand it be reasonable to disign Churches in such 
manner, y' ye people may both hear what is utter’d by ye Minister, and at 
ye same time be so accommodated as not to be disturbed in their devotions by 
one another, or by ye inconveniencys of too much heat or cold: so on ye others 
[sic] hand these necessary dispositions in ye usefull part of ye fabrick, should be 
made consistent w™ ye utmost grace y' Architecture can produce for ye 
beauty of it: w™ grace should generally be expressed in a plain but just and 
noble stile, without running into those many divisions and breaks w other 
buildings for variety of uses may require, or such gaiety of ornaments as may 


be proper to a luxurious palace. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, Bodleian Library 
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This Month’s Anthology 


After the general considerations on the 
subject of churches printed above Vanbrugh 
continues : 

‘To forme ye Churches now to be built, to 
those two generall dispositions, it will be 
necessary to observe these following Rules: 

1* That their scituation may be ever insulate: 
this does not only give y™ ye respectfull 
distinction and dignity, w Churches 
ought always to have; but it makes ye 
access to y™ easy, and is a great security 
from fire. 

2 That they may be so placed to be fairly 
view’d at such proper distance, as is 
necessary to their exterior form, to ye 
best advantage, as at ye ends of large and 
streight streets, or on ye sides of squares or 
other open spaces. 

3” That they may be all accommodated, and 
adorn’d w'" Portico’s: no part in publick 
edifices being of greater use, nor any 
production in Architecture so solemnly 
magnificent. 

4’. That they may be formed for ye utmost 
duration both in respect of ye materials, 
ye solidity of their walls, and ye manner of 
their construction; ye extraordinary ex- 
pense of w™ is so small, yt in a Church of 
ten thousand pounds cost, it turns upon five 
hundred, whether it shall be cripled in a 
hundred years, or stand like a Rock a 
thousand. 

5” That for ye ornament of ye Town, and to 
shew at a distance what regard there is in 
it to Religious worship, every Church (as 


6 


8! 


(MS. Eng. Hist. C. 2. ff 47-49). 


ye Act of Parliament has provided) may 
have a Tower: But to answer those ends. 
they should be all of stone or brick High 
and bold Structures, and so formed as not 
to be subject to ruine by fire; but of such 
solidity and strength, y* nothing but time, 
and scarce that, should destry y™. 

That as to ye insides, both for ye acecommo- 
dation of ye ordinary People, and ye 
beauty of ye place, they may not be too 
much crowded with Pews; but y* a 
considerable space may be left in ye 
middle line, w decent forms regularly 
placed, for people to repose y™selves by 
turns. 

That for ye lights, there may be no more 
than what are necessary for meer use: 
many windows making a Church cold in 
Winter, and hot in Summer; and being very 
disagreable and hurtfull to ye_ sight: 
They likewise take off very much from ye 
appearance and reality of strength in ye 
Fabrick, giving it more air of a gay Lan- 
thorn to be set on ye top of a Temple, 
than ye Reverend Look of a Temple itself: 
w*" should ever have ye most solemn and 
awfull appearance, both w"out and within, 
y' is possible. 

That they may be free’d from y' inhuman 
custom of being made burial-places for ye 
dead; a custom in w* there is something 
so very barbarous in itself, besides ye many 
ill consequences y‘ attend it, y' one can 
not enough wonder, how it ever has 
prevail’d among ye civiliz’d part of man- 
kind: But there is now a sort of happy 
necessity on this occastion of breaking 
thro’ it: since there can be no thought of 
purchasing ground for church yards, 
where ye Churches will probably be built: 
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and since there must therefore be Cemeteries 
provided in ye skirts of ye Town, if they 
are ordered w y‘ decency they ought to 
be, there can be no doubt, but ye rich as 
well as ye poor will be content to lye there. 

If these Cemeteries be consecrated, 
handsomely and regularly wall’d in, and 
planted w* Trees in such forms, as to 
make a solemn distinction between one 
part and another, there is no doubt but ye 
rich will think their friends and relations 
more decently interr’d in those dis- 
tinguished places, than they commonly 
are in ye ailes and under Pews in Churches; 
and will think y™ more _ honourably 
remember’d by lofty and noble Mauso- 
leums, erected over y™ in free stone (w*" no 
doubt will soon come into practise) than 
by little tawdry monuments of marble, 
stuck up against walls and pillars. 

Upon ye whole it may be worth con- 
sidering, y' since Christianity began, there 
is but one instance (viz. when ye City was 
rebuilt after ye fire) where ye Inhabitants 
of a City have had so glorious an occasion 
as this to adorn both their Religion, and 
their Town at once. A Resolution taken 
and money provided to raise 50 new 
Churches in so short a time, shews so 


glorious a zeal, and so noble a generosity, y‘ 
*twere pity posterity should not have an 
equal opinion of ye politeness of ye age, 
by finding ye 
produced y™." 


edifices suitable to what 





Hawksmoor’s sketch of the cemetery at ‘Suratt. 


Concerning these proposals Mr. Colvin writes: 

On the passing of the 1711 Act for building 
fifty new churches, two architects set down their 
thoughts on paper for the benefit of the Com- 
missioners who were to carry it into effect. Sir 
Christopher Wren, himself a Commissioner, and 
with forty years of church-building behind him, 
wrote the famous letter in which he summarized 
his own views on the subject. Mr. John Van- 
brugh, Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Works, 
and architect of Castle Howard and Blenheim, 
drew up the Proposals which are printed on this 
page for the first time. They are known from 
two manuscript copies in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, one in a miscellaneous collection 
catalogued as MS. English History b.2, the other 
among the papers! of John Robinson, Bishop of 
London, who was one of the Commissioners 
appointed under the Act. The former is the 
work of a contemporary copyist, and is entitled 
Mr. Van-Brugg’s Proposals about Building ye 
new Churches. The latter has no heading, but 
it is written out in Hawksmoor’s unmistakable 
hand, and decorated with a plan and sketch 
of a cemetery showing “The manner of Inter- 
ment... practic’d by the English at Suratt.’ A 
careful comparison of the two texts reveals 
minor verbal variations such as are to be 
expected in two independent versions of a 
common original. Although the existence of one 
transcribed and illustrated by Hawksmoor 
inevitably suggests the possibility that he was 
in fact the author, it must be remembered that 
he was closely associated with Vanbrugh at 
this time (to John James he was ‘an assistant 
of Mr. Vanbrook’s’), and that as one of the 
surveyors to the Commissioners he may well 
have been asked to provide the Bishop of 
London with a copy of his colleague’s Proposals. 
Vanbrugh himself is known to have had some 
connection with the Commission, for in 
September, 1711, he wrote to Joynes, the clerk 
of works at Blenheim, to say that he had hoped 


1 MS. Rawlinson, B, 376, f. 351. 
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SUPER-BLOCK PLANNING IN CHICAGO. Apart from the field of housing and such 
exceptions as the Rockefeller Centre, the United Nations site and the proposed Point Park at 
Pittsburgh, there is very little ‘super-block’ planning in America. The main reasons for this are 
given by Mr. Weisman in his article on page 197, where he also mentions another exception 
to the rule of single block development, the proposed Chicago Civic Centre, 1, above. It is an idea 
put forward by the Chicago Plan Commission, and would provide, in ‘ville radieuse’ fashion, a 
new city hall, board of education, courthouse, federal, state and county buildings and an office 
block, all on the banks of the Chicago river and in the heart of the city. It is interesting to compare 
it with Mies van der Rohe’s super-block for the Illinois Institute of Technology, 2, above. Here the 
problem was to design a series of buildings forming a university campus. Extensive floor space 
was not needed and so the buildings are low, and the simplicity and precision which is to be 
found in their detailing is reflected in the layout with its subtle symmetry and clear-cut separa- 
tion of parts. As opposed to the exciting dramatics of the civic centre, in the latter design the 
sensation of space is deliberately underplayed. 
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to ‘come downe next week but shall be hindered 
by the Commission for Building the Churches.’ 
The contemporary attribution of the Proposals 
to Vanbrugh may therefore be allowed to stand, 
but it was Hawksmoor who carried them into 
effect, and it is above all in his churches that we 
find ‘the appearance and reality of strength in 
the Fabric,’ just as it is in his steeples that we 
recognize those ‘high and bold Structures’ 
which, as Wren warned the Commissioners, ‘are 
sometimes more than half the charge of the 
Church.’ 

In this document, therefore, we have the 
baroque approach to church architecture as 
set forth by Vanbrugh and interpreted by 
Hawksmoor: we have a text which gives us, 
in Vanbrugh’s dashing prose, the conception of 
churches as monumental buildings intended 
not only to provide London with necessary 
places of worship, but to remain to posterity 
as ‘ornaments to the Town and a credit to the 
Nation.’ And if, as Mr. Summerson has said, 
the Commissioners’ churches are to-day among 
London’s ‘most precious, as well as most con- 
spicuous, artistic treasures,’ is it not to the 
influence of Vanbrugh’s Proposals, as well as 
to the genius of their architects, that we must 
hold ourselves indebted ? 


Exhibitions 


The Arts Council have been holding an 
exhibition of recent tapestries woven by the 
Edinburgh Tapestry Company to the designs of 
a number of contemporary painters, including 
Graham Sutherland, Stanley Spencer, Edward 
Bawden, Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant and 
Louis Le Brocquy. The value of this exhi- 
bition was much increased by the inclusion of 
some sketch cartoons— artists’ original designs 
which have to be scaled up to the final size of 
the tapestries before they are woven; by com- 
paring these with the finished products it is 
possible to see how far the artist has to go to 
meet the needs of the weaver and how closely 
the weaver can identify himself with the mood 
of the artist in a craft which calls for sacrifices 
from both sides. The impression given by the 
tapestries assembled at 4, St. James’s Square 
was of quieter colour, but also of greater 
variety, as compared with recent exhibitions 
of modern French tapestry. The Edinburgh 
Tapestry Company took over and re-opened the 
Dovecote Studios at Corstorphine, which were 
inaugurated by the late Marquis of Bute forty 
years ago, in 1946; Ronald Cruickshank, 
master artist-weaver, who has worked at the 
Dovecote since 1912, is a former pupil of John 
Glassbrook, of William Morris’s Merton Abbey 
Tapestry Studios, while a link with the more 
distant past is provided by two looms from the 
Soho tapestry works, dated 1698, which are 
still in use. Larger exhibitions of Edinburgh 
tapestries are planned for Paris, New York and 
Edinburgh; one can but wish them luck. 

In exhibitions of contemporary painting 
recently the accent seems to have been on youth, 
from the ‘Young Contemporaries’ (at the 
RBA galleries) onwards. At Agnew’s a show of 
six painters included nine works by a painter 
one presumes to be young because of the 
modesty of his prices rather than any lack of 
competence. Roger de Grey paints, for the 
most part, in and around Newcastle. He uses a 
Cézanne-ish technique of small patches of flat 
colour in his landscapes; their prevailing colour 
is green, and by the side of the work of the 
brighter boys of the Cork Street brigade they 
would look a bit old-fashioned, no doubt. But 
they are full of space (if that is not a contra- 
diction in terms), and at a time when flashy 
silhouetting is the vogue it is pleasant to come 
across a painter for whom the third dimension 
exists. 

At the New Burlington Galleries, Fuseli. 
The easiest thing to say about Fuseli is that he 

[continued on page 212 
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I/lustration shows a recent installation 
at D, e P. Studios Ltd. Denham. 
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continued from page 210] 
was a Mannerist born two hundred years too 
late, which is only a little more pedantic than 
saying that he was a Surrealist born a hundred 
and fifty years too early and has the advantage 
of being a good deal nearer the truth—in so 
far as statements of that kind admit of assess- 
ment in degrees of truth. Yet mainly he was 
Fuseli, one of nature’s originals, and_ this 
exhibition will give pleasure to thousands of 
people who do not care a plastic tiddly-wink 
how he is to be docketed. There are thirty 
paintings and more than a hundred drawings, 
and the Swiss authorities who have made it 
possible for the Arts Council to put on such a 
show have earned the gratitude of all to whom 
their compatriot’s name formerly meant ‘The 
Nightmare,’ a drawing or two, and some stories 
in Haydon’s Autobiography. Certainly Fuseli’s 
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3, Tapestry designed by 
Graham Sutherland at 
the Edinburgh Tapestry 
Exhibition arranged by 
the Arts Council. 4, 
Caves at Margate by 
J. H. Fuseli in the 
Fuseli Exhibition at 
the New Burlington 
Galleries. 5, Eldon 
Place, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, by Roger de Grey 
on show at Agnew’s 
Gallery. 





drawings are better than his paintings, in spite 
of that Professorship; for all their more obvious 
sturm und drang none of the latter approaches 
the tremendous vitality of ‘Caves at Margate,’ 
one of his very few landscapes, which is 
reproduced on this page. 





INTELLIGENCE 


An exhibition of Danish architecture of today is 
being held at the RIBA until March 29. It covers 
town planning, housing, civic centres, churches, 
schools, recreation and sports buildings, factories and 
commercial buildings. A few examples of furniture, 
textiles, ceramics, books and glass are also shown. 
The designer is a Danish architect, Finn Juhl. 





Nikolaus Pevsner has been elected a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
[continued on page 214 
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The master plan of Peterlee has now been handed 
to the development corporation. From the end of 
March B. Lubetkin will become a consultant 
instead of being employed on a full-time basis. 


Epstein, Henry Moore, Frank Dobson and Barbara 
Hepworth have been commissioned by the Arts 
Council to provide new works for exhibition on the 
south bank of the Thames for the 1951 Festival. 


The RIBA has recommended that the Royal 
Gold Medal should be awarded to Professor Eliel 
Saarinen. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Townscape 
To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—Are we to have a decorator’s approach to 
town planning? It is necessary to reject the force 
of I. de Wolfe’s January article Townscape. The 
critic’s impatience with the slow evolution of 
ornament cannot be made the hasty excuse for a 
retreat to the books, and the fine sensitivity 
displayed in the REVIEW’s recent handling of 
England’s waterways plus the exciting balance of 
Lionel Brett’s treatment of the National Parks, 
point truly in a direction opposite to that of the 
article in question. 

‘Venetian Gothic . . . as architects, no; as town 
planners, yes.’ Mr. de Wolfe has posed a doubly 
false question. First, in England I take it, as else- 
where, no planner has yet been authorized to 
exercise a whim of taste: shall this be torn down 
because we don’t like its style. No, the building, 
whatever its style, fills a need and will therefore 
not be torn down anyhow. Second, a truth for a 
town planner is a truth for an architect, and vice 
versa; yes, and for a citizen too. The proper question 
in respect to the Venetian Gothic chemist is too 
obvious: If a new building is to be placed alongside 
the solicitor’s house, should the planner-architect 
cast himself into the same sea of sentimental 
doubts as the speculative builder. Pretty clearly 


The sans type on the 
right (twentieth century, 
6, and nineteenth cen- 
tury, 7) ws reproduced 
from the lettering section 
of the January REVIEW 
(seeletter The Functional 
Tradition and accom- 
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panying reply). The idea 
of the contrast is not to 
condemn stereotyping as 
such nor merely to praise 
the vigour of earlier 
cvamples, but to point 
out the danger that lies 
in the codification of any 
style, however good—the 
danger of enthusiasm 
degenerating into auto- 
matism. 


not, even not in the name of imitation of the 
adventitious. 
Yours, ete., 

San Francisco. BENJAMIN POLK. 

As architects, no; as town planners, yes. We really 
do mean this. The planner has a job of integration to 
do, which makes his problems (and therefore the visual 
principles he works to) quite different from the 
architect’s.—Eps. 


The Functional Tradition 


To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sirs,—Whilst I am in enthusiastic support of 
your January number, I must protest about the 
sneer at Edward Johnston lettering on page 37 
(which you refer to as ‘Gill sans’ on an earlier 
unnumbered page). Is it really your considered 
judgment that it is ‘refined and lacking all character 
and punch’? 

Admitted that current taste prefers lettering to 
be somewhat juicy, surely Johnston sans for the 
Underground was the finest product of lettering 
design of its period, and still the best available 
when ‘character and punch’ are not appropriate, 
but elegance and clarity are. 








This may seem a small matter, but it is typical of 
much that the REVIEW has been saying in recent 
years which may cause bewilderment among the 
weaker brethren. It is proper to attempt to lead 
modern architecture to a richer and more sympa- 
thetic treatment of the visual scene, but it is 
misleading and none too honest to preach dis- 
loyalty to our enthusiasms of the ‘thirties, except 
where these were demonstrably false. 

Yours, ete., 
London, W.38. M. HartLanp THOMAS. 

(1) «4 criticism such as this in the REVIEW cannot 


justly be called a disloyalty to the enthusiasms of the 


thirties, since it is its constantly reiterated aim to 
keep functionalism alive, with all that that implies (viz., 
the January issue itself). 

(2) The REVIEW'S chief difficulty, which is well 
illustrated by Mr. Hartland Thomas’s comments, is the 
difficulty of expressing nuances. One is expected to 
be emphatically either for or against, although to be 
merely for often means marking time at what is only 
an interim stage of development. In any art movement 
(but particularly in architecture), the vital forces are 
always endangered by the weaker brethren because 
of their desire to simplify life through stylization, 
codification, or what you will. Though this desire is 

[continued on page 216 
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Eighty per cent. of the prefabricated houses in 
this country have ‘Fibreglass’ structural insula- 
tion. It was realised that the danger of heat-loss 
through the comparatively thin outside wall 
of a prefab would have to be countered. It was recognised that ‘Fibreglass’, inexpensive, everlasting, fireproof 
and plentiful, was quite the best material for the job. But there seems to be a curious superstition that 
the traditional house, such as we are building everywhere today, can look after itself in this respect. It 
isn’t so. The waste of heat through the walls, floor and roof of most modern houses is serious —and 
remember, heat is coa/. ‘Fibreglass’ structural insulation, still the best material for the job, can cut that potential 


loss by between 60 and 70%. What's true for a prefab. is just as true for a parlour, a pub or a palace. 
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FIBREGLASS, LTD., RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. (St. Helens 4224) GLASGOW OFFICE: 136 RENFIELD ST. (Douglas 2687) 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE OFFICE: c/o PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED, WESTGATE ROAD (Newcastle 20938) 
LONDON OFFICE: 63/65 Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 2115/6) 








continued from page 214] 
inevitable and, ‘so far as it goes, admirable, discussion 
of fine shades cannot be impeded merely to satisfy it. 
The LPTB is an excellent example of the process 
at work. The initial efforts of Frank Pick and his 
collaborators have been stylized by their successors, and 
tend to be repeated unthinkingly. The important thing 
is that they should not also be repeated unfeelingly, 
for the difference between pattern book and 
vernacular design is that the former cribs without 
feeling, while the latter is always live, like one of Mr. 
Pick’s rails.—Eps. 


Orangery at Barton Seagrave 


To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Sirs,—Mr. Taylor was perhaps fortunate in 
finding the Orangery at Barton Seagrave in such 
good condition when he measured it last vacation. 
It was only two years ago that the Georgian Group 
had reports that the asphalte roof was badly 
cracked, and the decorative plaster was falling from 
the underside. A licence to carry out repairs was 
being refused on the ground that the building was 
‘inessential.” However, at the request of the owners 
we took the case up with the Ministries concerned, 
and arrangements were made for the repairs to be 
put in hand before the end of 1948. 
Yours, etc., 
A. W. 
Hon. 


AcworTH, 


London, W.C.1. Acting Secretary. 


Contractors, Sub-Contractors and 
Suppliers 


Offices at Wallsend-on-Tyne. Main contractors: 
Demolition (timber gantry): Messrs. Frank Batty & 
Smith Ltd. Retaining walls, pile caps and ground 
beams: Messrs. Purdie, Lumsden & Co., Ltd. Piling: 
Franki Compressed Pile Co. Ltd. Superstructure 
(administration office): Messrs. Holland & Hannen 
& Cubitts Ltd. Demolition (time office and overseers’ 


offices): Demolition & Construction Co. Sub- 
contractors: Steelwork: Matthew T. Shaw & Co., 
Ltd. Heating, kitchen ventilation and_ cooking 





equipment: Benham & Sons Ltd. Lifts: J. & EK. 
Hall Ltd. Electrical work: F. H. Wheeler & Co. 
Telephones: GPO’s Reliance. Windows: Henry Hope 
& Sons Ltd. Pressed steel partitions: Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. Roller shutters: Shutter Con- 
tractors. Sanitary goods: Dent & Hellyer Ltd. 
Plumbing: Selbournes & ESI. Water service: ESI. 
Cork flooring, accotile flooring: Armstrong Cork Co., 
Ltd. Light fittings: Troughton & Young, and Best & 
Lloyd Ltd. Wall tiling and terrazzo: Commercial 
Marble & Tile Co. Door furniture, balustrading: N. F. 
Ramsay & Co. Doors: D. Burkle Ltd. Clocks: Gent 
& Co., Ltd. Asphalt tanking: Neuchatel Asphalte Co., 
Ltd. Asphalt roofing: Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., 
Ltd. Specialist joinery: Swan Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson. Paints: ICI Ltd., and MHadfields 
(Merton) Ltd. Painters: Arnold Sharrocks. Sun 
blinds: J. Avery & Co., Ltd. Furniture and furnish- 
ings: Heal & Son Ltd. Facing bricks: Uxbridge 
Flint Brick Co., Ltd. 

Offices for Rubery Owen, 2nd floor of Kent House, 
London. General contractors: Robertson & Cameron 
(Building Contractors) Ltd. False ceilings: G. 
Jackson & Sons, Ltd. Heating and ventilating: 
Hope’s Heating & Engineering Ltd. Electrical work: 
Sandilands (Electric) Ltd. Sprinkler system: Mather 
& Platt Ltd. Aluminium partition strips: H. N. 
Barnes Ltd. Electric light fittings: Troughton & 
Young (Lighting) Ltd.; Thorn Electrical In- 
dustries Ltd. Flush doors: Joseph Sandell & Co. 
Ironmongery: Comyn Ching & Co. Display fitting: 
Alan Best Ltd. Furniture and display tables: Ernest 
Race Ltd. Curtains: Story & Co. Carpets: Druce & 
Co. Electric clocks: The Synchronome Co. Partition 
blocks: Broad & Co. Supply of Prima Vera ‘Maltas’ 
wall veneer for panelling in Main Hall and Conference 
Room: Wm. Mallinson & Sons. 
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wire Situations Vacant 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN - DESIGNER wanted 
with long experience of Architectural Metalwork. Must have 
sound knowledge of detailing and construction. Only top grade 
applications will be considered. Apply giving résumé of experience 
to Managing ‘— 7E% Morris Singer Co. Ltd., 159 St. John 
Street, London, E.C.1 


Services Offered 


YOUNG ENGINEER, G.I.Mech.E., 10 years practical workshop, 
drawing office experience, keenly ‘interested industrial design 
aspect, seeks position with industrial design consultants or 
manufacturing firm London Area. Box 3388. 




















Easier for everybody 














Housing problem All over the country, new houses and 
blocks of flats are going up. With a new place to live in comes 
For leisure, for cleanliness, for greater 
ease of living generally, an abundant electricity supply is vital. 


Construction programme To furnish this larger supply, 
and to keep pace with the growing demands of our expanding in- 
dustry, British Electricity are building 38 new power stations 
and installing new plant in 43 existing stations; and thousands of 
miles of new transmission and distribution lines are being provided. 


a new way of living. 





New L.C.C. flats in North London 





more power 


hebined prodtnceen 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 








